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The New Year.—Glasgow. 
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F our intentions in 
Mo £5 respect of the new 
» year, concerning 

which it was the 

4 practice, on its ap- 

¢2 proach, to speak 

when the Builder 

was younger ; it is 

not now necessary 

tod say anything. 

Y a The area and scope 

% of our journal are 
tolerably well and 
widely understood ; 
and the public will 
take the past as 
guarantee for the 
Notwith- 


ay 
Ny .! 


SS 


ji loss experienced by 
the nation in the 
death of H.R.H. 
the Prince Consort, 
and thethreatening 


=: politics, London 
= during the present 
year will becomethe 
capital of the world 
of art, science, and 
literature,—the re- 
sort of its professors 
in each branch. Re- 
sults with the most 
\ important bearing 
Trey -90 the progress and 
well-being of so- 
ciety can scarcely fail to proceed from the ex- 
pected gatherings and from the juxta-position 
of the products of industry, invention, and 
art from all parts of the world; and with 
these we shall seek to make our readers early 
acquainted. The Exhibition will probably con- 
tain such a collection of architectural designs 
of all countries as was never seen before, as well 
as of.architectural and engineering appliances; 
and these will require special attention. How- 
ever, we will not be led into giving a programme : 
Buffice it to say, the extra demands of the year 
will not find us unprepared. We return on the 
present occasion to our survey of Glasgow, in con- 
tinuation of a:series of reports on the condition of 
our cities and ‘towns, which we have reason to 
hope are producing good fruits. 

The railway ride from Edinburgh to Glasgow 
lies through the centre of that picturesque and 
undulating country which separates the estuaries 
of the Forth and ‘the Clyde. On approaching 
Glasgow :we discovered a striking illustration of a 
_ Principle which Arthur Young long ago pointed 
Out respecting the agriculture of a manufacturing 
district. The country surrounding Edinburgh is 
obviously rich land, in a high state of cultivation : 
‘near Glasgow it is more sterile and uncultivated ; 
not so well inclosed ; but more dotted with smoky 





chimneys. In fact, we felt here that the principal 
wealth of the soil lies wnder its surface. But our 
speculations as to the relative value and import- 
ance of mineral and agricultural produce were 
suddenly interrupted by the train plunging at 
Carstairs into a deep descending tunnel, three 
quarters of a mile in length, cut in the solid 
rock. 

This tunnel, we afterwards ascertained, cost 
nearly two millions sterling ; for it was excavated 
in the days when such work was not so well nn- 
derstood in Scotland as it is now; when, in fact, 
such work cost eleven shillings per cubic yard, 
though now it costs only two shillings and sixpence. 
The gradient is so heavy that the train has to be 
lowered by means of brakes, and hoisted by 
means of a wire rope, worked by a atationary 
engine. At the lower extremity of this tunnel 
we landed on the spacious platform of the Queen- 
street Station. 

Glasgow, as seen from the river, presents a 
tout ensemble not unlike the Thames, as seen 
from London Bridge. It has been compared, by 
local topographers, to Dublin, as seen from the 
Liffey. But we have stood on Carlisle Bridge in 
our day; and we must acknowledge that the re- 
semblance does not strike us forcibly. There is 
decidedly more of the London aspect about Glas- 
gow. The flow of the Clyde past the main body of 
the city is exceedingly majestic, and the view pictu- 
resque, animated, and striking. The buildings 
which confront the river are finely arranged, 
chiefly in the manner of terraces, with a spacious 
carriage-way extending along the banks, the whole 
length of the city, on both sides. The flanking 
masses of building composed of these terraces, and 
of structures overtopping them, exhibit a rich 
and effective mixture of style; and when we add 
to this the wharfs, the steam-boats, the forest of 
masts, and the tall, dark, smoky chimneys, we 
produce a magnificent picture,—such a composi- 
tion as we may see on the canvas of Clarkson, 
Stanfield, or David Roberts. 

The bridges acrors the Clyde beara singular 
resemblance to the bridges across the Thames. 
The Broomielaw Bridge seems to us a coun- 
terpart of London Bridge. It is 560 feet in 
length, and 60 feet wide over the parapets. Tel- 
ford was the engineer: Gibbs, of Aberdeen, was 
the builder. It is constructed of freestone, cased 
with granite: it has seven arches, and it cost 
87,0002. The iron foot Suspension Bridge corre- 
sponds to Hungerford Bridge: although not so 
large, the proportions are the same. The Victoria 
Bridge across the river at Maxwell-street is, per- 
haps, one of the best and most elegant strue- 
tures of the kind in the kingdom. It consists of 
five arches, very flat in the segment. The span of 
the centre arch is no less than 80 feet; while the 
height from the base line to centre of intrados is 
only 10 feet 6 inches. The span of the adjacent 
arches is 76 feet; and the rise 9 feet 42 inches. 
The span of the outermost arches is 67 feet ; and 
the rise 7 feet 24 inches. Each of the two centre 
piers is 10 feet in thickness: each of the two 
end piers is 9 feet; and each of the two abut- 
ments is 20 feet 6 inches, The total length of 
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the bridge is 445 feet; the total clear waterway 
366 feet; and the total river space occupied by 
piers 38 feet. The length of the piers at the 
foundation is 80 feet: the breadth of the roadway 
is 60 feet. The material is compact white sand- 
stone from the neighbouring quarries, externally 
cased with Granite from Kingston, near Dublin- 
The engineer was Mr. James Walker, of London ; 
and the builder Mr. William Scott, of Glasgow- 
The cost was 40,0002, Our non-professional 
readers will, we hope, forgive these minute details 
of a work which is well deserving of study; and 
we shall add here that, whatever fault we may 
find with certain other structures in Glasgow, we 
will find no fault whatever with its bridges, 

Glasgow possesses two splendid public parks. 
“The Green,” which measures upwards of 100 
acres, and has been appropriately enough styled 
the lungs of Glasgow, was originally a grant by 
one of the Scottish kings to Bishop Turnbull, for 
behoof of the community. Once the promenade 
of the wealthy citizens, it is now abandoned to 
the washing and bleaching operations of the 
lower classes. One of the minor Scottish poets, 
Wilson, in his poem of “The Clyde,” thus elo- 
quently sings of these city washings of other 
days :— 

«« Here barefoot beauties lightly trip along : 
Their snowy labours all the verdure throng. 
The linen some with rosy fingers rub, 

And some with lily ancles in the tub.” 

The Green possesses several valuable springs of 
water ; but the purity of the atmosphere has been 
destroyed by the forest of smoky chimneys in its 
neighbourhood. The western public park, at 
Kelvin Grove, is beautifully laid out from designs 
by Sir Joseph Paxton, at a cost of upwards of 
100,0007. In every respect it is worthy of the 
outlay ; but one sad feature disfigures the land- 
scape. The river Kelvin, which flows through the 
grounds, is nothing more nor less than the common 
sewer of the whole north-western portion of the 
city, and the smell proceeding from it is disgust- 
ing. “Ah! what a falling off is there!” Old 
inhabitants have caught trout in its silver streams. 
The “Pear-tree Well” was once the favourite 
“trysting-place” of lovers. The romantic scenery 
of Kelvin Grove, indeed, forms the subject of one 
of the most charming of Scottish lyrics. 

It is not long since we had to lament a similar 
disfigurement of natural beauty, in the case of 
the Water of Leith, at Edinburgh. But the 
Kelvin is in a worse condition than the Water of 
Leith. We will not dwell on the subject at 
present, except to say that the Town Council of 
Glasgow should get this river purified at any cost. 
If no other argument will influence them we 
venture to predict that unless they do so, it will 
reduce, and ultimately destroy, the rental of that 
splendid property which overhangs its pestiferous 
banks. 

Glasgow is well supplied with extramural 
cemeteries, abbattoirs, and markets. The Glas- 
gow streets too, as far as we have observed, are 
about the best paved in the kingdom. Large 
ship-loads of porphyry from Argyleshire are annu- 
ally consumed in the Glasgow streets; and we 
believe that within the last five years the Corp2ra- 
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tion have spent in this manner about 90,000/. 
We wish it were in our power to say that the 
streets are as well swept as they are paved. 

We now come to the population. On this sub- 
ject we are indebted for our information to the 
valuable reports of Dr. Strang, the present cham- 
berlain of Glasgow, whose name we cannot men- 
tion without a grateful acknowledgment of the 
usefulness of his labours to all such inquirers as 
ourselves. Previous to the year 1610 there appears 
to have been no reliable enumeration of the inha- 
bitants of Glasgow. In the reign of Mary Queen 
of Scots, at the taxation of royal burghs, Glasgow 
was rated only as eleventh; and at that time the 
number of inhabitants was probably about 4,500. 
A census was taken in 1610, after the plague, by 
the Protestant Archbishop Spottiswood, who dis- 
covered that the population at that period 
amounted to 7,644. At the Restoration it had 
nearly doubled: the numbers had reached 14,678. 
At the Revolution, after the sad persecution of 
the Covenanters, it had declined: the numbers 
had fallen to 11,948. After the period of Union, 
in 1708, symptoms of improvement were discerni- 
ble: the numbers now were 12,766. In the year 
1785, the amount was 45,889; and by the first 
Government census, in 1801, the population of 
Glasgow was ascertained to be 83,769. 

This population, which in the eighteenth century 
began to double itself in less than twenty years, 
has continued to increase in the nineteenth with 
accelerated velocity. Such a phenomenon as the 
following rapid increase, if we except the single 
case of Manchester, is unparalleled in this country, 
and not often surpassed in the valley of the 
Mississipi. 

Population of Glasgow. 


1811......... 110,460 | 1841......... 270,486 
Se, Te 147,043 | 1851 ......... 333,657 
ere 202,426 | 1861........ . 403,142 


Even these figures, we must explain, do not 
present an accurate sum total. If we include the 
suburbs, which, before the recent Registration Act 
for Scotland, formed the boundaries of the city 
mortality bills, the last figures of our table would 
be 446,395—a number which when contrasted with 
the population of the same territory in 1851, 
shows a gross increase of the population of Glasgow 
within ten years, of 86,257.* 

There are two points connected with this 
population to which it will be our duty to direct 
the serious attention of our readers. The first is 
the extraordinary per-centage of its infantile 
mortality. In this respect Glasgow occupies a 
painful and unenviable position. With the excep- 
tion of Greenock, it is the highest in this country : 
it is nearly double that of London, and one-third 
larger than that of Paris. The second point is 
that by the returns of the last census Glasgow 
shows a less proportion of inmates to a house than 
any city of the kingdom. Now here are two 
conflicting elements which we must endeavour, 
if possible, to reconcile. In our next article we 
shall return to the subject: in the meantime we 
pass on to the water supply and the drainage. 

During the last century Glasgow depended for 
its scanty and precarious supply of water on some 
forty or forty-five pump-wells scattered at inter- 
vals throughout the city. In the year 1806 the 
Glasgow Water Company was established, whose 
supply consisted of water pumped from the Clyde. 
About fifteen years ago a company was also esta- 
blished on the south side of the river for the 
supply of the Gorbals district on the principle of 
gravitation. Still the supply was miserably defi- 
cient. The population growing at the above ratio 
without a commensurate increase of its water 
supply was an evil of no ordinary magnitude. 
Its results were painfully manifested during the 
visitation of cholera, which doubled the annual 
mortality of the city. At length the corporation 
was roused into action. The ultimate effect of 
their resolutions was to bring a supply from the 





* Vide Dr. Strang’s “‘ Analysis of the Census of 1861.” 





Highland Lakes,—a work which, after many labo- 
rious years, was successfully carried into effect, 
and publicly inaugurated on the 26th June, 1839. 

The water supply of Glasgow, from Loch 
Katrine, is one of those gigantic and colossal 
undertakings which distinguish the engineering 
enterprise of our generation. It is a work, its 
engineer tells us,* that surpasses the greatest of 
the nine famous aqueducts which fed the city of 
Rome. It is also, we think, a happier conception 
than the largest of our modern works—the New 
York aqueduct. For, with a singular invention of 
the engineer, this magnificent supply of water is 
brought to Glasgow for the most part through 
tunnels cut in the solid rock. In truth, the Glas- 
gow aqueduct may be described as almost one 
continuous tunnel, The difficulties which had to 
be surmounted were great. Successive ridges of 
obdurate rock, separated by deep wild glens and 
mountain torrents, had to be traversed. The 
hard schistose groups, the old red sandstone, and 
the compact clay slate, which constitute the 
geological character of the Highland mountains, 
were bored, blasted, and perforated, to furnish a 
subterranean passage to the pellucid stream which 
was destined to cool the parched throat of the 
gigantic city. It is not often we meet with 
an example of natural obstacles so ingeniously 
turned into facilities. The cost was of course 
enormous, something we believe about 800,000/. 
sterling. The very blasting materials,— the 
powder and the tape fusees,—cost, on the 
average, about 2,0007. per mile. The tunnels 
were connected by a double series of cast-iron 
pipes, 4 feet in diameter. The inclination on the 
whole length of 35 miles is about 5 feet per 
mile. The quantity of water delivered is from 
300,000,000 to 400,000,000 gallons per day ; that 
is, from 70 to 80 gallons to each individual of the 
whole population. The quality of the water is 
very pure, and so soft, that it is calculated by 
Mr. Bateman that a saving to the community will 
be effected in the consumption of such articles as 
tea and coffee, soap and soda, to the amount of 
100,0007. sterling in the year. These statistics 
are in all probability somewhat overcharged ; but 
we must allow for some natural exaggeration on 
the part of the projectors of so great and so suc- 
cessful a work. 

We wish it were possible to speak in language 
so complimentary respecting the drainage. But 
bad as it undoubtedly is, the drainage of Glasgow 
has also been improved. Mr. Carrick, the intel- 
ligent surveyor of the city, has calculated 
that the drainage area of Glasgow extends to 
5,658 acres. As this area includes the portion 
of the royalty beyond the parliamentary and 
municipal boundary, from which Dr. Strang col- 
lects his aggregate of the population, we have 
furnished here accurate data for a very important 
question—the number of inhabitants to an acre 
of drainage ? In Glasgow this would appear to 
be 71°2. The whole of this drainage from both 
sides of the river is discharged into the Clyde. 
Excluding the quantity of sewage brought down 
by the river Kelvin, Mr. Carrick estimates the 
quantity of this at 40,000,000 gallons per day. 
The lowest level of the surface is 10 feet above 
high water; the highest level 140 feet on the 
north side, and 40 feet on the south side. Glasgow 
is thus a comparative level district, and to this 
fact may be attributed much of the bad odour 
of its wynds and closes. We have been assured 
that the sewage from all parts of the city, not- 
withstanding this disadvantage, is discharged with 
great rapidity; but, as we shall by-and-by see, 
there is room for grave doubts on this head. At 
this moment there are 60 miles of underground 
sewers in Glasgow, one-third of which have been 
formed since the year 1848. All these sewers, with 
one or two exceptions, are made of brickwork, vary- 
ing from 2 to 5 feet in diameter. Since the year 
1847, they have been constructed of the egg-shape, 





_ * Vide Mr. Bateman’s Speech at the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion Banquet. 





the bottom sometimes of free stone and sometimes 
of moulded blocks of glazed earthenware, all set 
in hydraulic cement. The drainage of some of 
the suburban districts, as Bridgton and Mile-end, 
has been delayed owing to the difficulties of the 
outfall, and objections to discharge the sewage 
into the river, which is comparatively pure at this 
point. In fact, it is the principle of Glasgow 
drainage that surface manure predominates. 
Fifteen years ago the wynds and closes were 
supplied with underground drains; but there 
was no adequate supply of water ; and accordingly, 
as we were informed, a considerable extent of 
drains were of no use, and had to be taken up. 
We have something more to say about Glasgow. 








ON EARLY PRINTED BOOKS.* 


On the 6th of June last, I had the gratification 
of addressing you in these apartments, at an exhi- 
bition of Medieval illuminated manuscripts which 
was probably the most extraordinary display of 
the kind ever witnessed. To those of our asso- 
ciates and friends who are familiar with such pro- 
ductions, and can discriminate the peculiar ages 
and countries, schools of art, and religious sym- 
bolisms, contained in their pictorial decorations, 
they must have been inexpressibly beautiful; but 
the sight of them delighted also a great number of 
other visitors, subsequently admitted by the Fel- 
lows of this Society, who might not equally appre- 
ciate them, either as antiquaries or admirers of 
ancient art. 

The exhibition which is placed before you to- 
night is of a far less fascinating and attractive 
character, externally, but it is of the highest 
intrinsic value; since it really represents the pro- 
gress of humanity in religious knowledge, litera- 
ture, science, and the arts of life. On merely 
glancing at the typographical treasures before you, 
every one must feel the powerful force of the 
words of Foxe the Martyrologist, which may be 
most appropriately recited to you almost as my 
lay-text on this occasion: ‘‘ Hereby tongues are 
known, knowledge groweth, judgment increased, 
books are dispersed, the Scripture is read, stories 
be opened, times compared, truth discussed, false- 
hood detected and with finger pointed out, and 
all this through the benefit of printing.” 

The ages of our specimens of illuminated manu- 
scripts at the former Exhibition extended over 
seven centuries ; but the numerous volumes which 
are before you to-night hardly reach to 200 years, 
although the earliest of them belong to the Heroic 
undated period of the History of Typography. 
They have been most liberally furnished by our 
Fellows and friends; and I have myself also had 
the gratification of contributing to the collection. 
Without attempting to anticipate anything which 
any gentlemen may be prepared to offer to this 
meeting in illustration of particular specimens, 
you will perhaps kindly allow me to commence 
our proceedings by addressing you with a few 
general remarks on these monuments of ancient 
typography, which may serve to point out more 
explicitly the principal features of interest in this 
collection ; and these appear to me to be resolved 
into the four classes following :— 

1. Block-books. 

2. Early printed books. 

3. Horw—illustrated Gothic hours. 

4. Typographical curiosities. 

In calling your attention to block-books, I am, 
of course, not about to instruct the Society of 
Antiquaries in the signification of the term; and 
still less do I intend to enter on the multitude 
of minute variations existing in the different ex- 
tant copies of those books, which have been pre- 
served'by the elaborate investigations of Heinecken 
and Papillon; Ottley, Singer, and Dibdin ; Berjeau 
and Sotheby. But in order not to pass over 50 
interesting a portion of the history of printing 
without some illustration, I will request permis- 
sion to say a few words on a point closely con- 
nected with them, which has frequently occupied 
my consideration, though it has been hitherto but 
little discussed. I refer to the very obscure nature 
of the block-books themselves to such as were un- 
learned, and of this I can give no better illustra- 
tion than the most popular, and perhaps best 
known of those books, the “ Biblia Pauperum.” 

The first edition of that work consists of forty 
folio engravings on wood, ingeniously composed of 
subjects and the effigies of pereonages taken from 
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* The following is the address delivered before the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, at an exhibition of borg 
printed books, by Mr. Tite, M.P., F.R.S., on the 12th 
December last, to which we have already referred. 
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the Old and New Testaments, of which a series of 
fac-similes was published by M. J. P. Berjeau, in 
1859. In his introduction to that volume, he says 
that “the ‘Biblia Pauperum,’ the Poor Man’s 
Bible, is so called, because it was intended, by pre- 
senting a mere summary of some of the most im- 
portant characteristics of both the Old and New 
Testaments, and by speaking with its figures to 
the eyes of the unlearned, to popularize the con- 
tents of a work so expensive by its bulk, that, 
before the invention of printing, the possession of 
a copy was only within the reach of a very small 
number of rich individuals or monastic corpora- 
tions.” 

This statement appears to me to be but a part 
of the truth only, as any one may be disposed to 
admit who will look at the very artificial arrange- 
ment of the prints in this curious book. It is to 
be observed, also, that the text which is inter- 
spersed would be as obscure as ever to the un- 
learned poor ; and it is not exceedingly elucidatory 
to even such as can read it ; but it requires either 
to be explained or carefully considered, so that 
all the interesting parallels and connections in the 
several pictures may be rightly apprehended. 

A copy of M. Berjeau’s edition of this work is 
placed before you: and you will see that the en- 
gravings are uniformly divided into three hori- 
zontal lines, which are again separated into three 
compartments ; a Gothic architectural frame-work 
inclosing the whole. In the centre above is the 
turret of the edifice, having two arches or win- 
dows, in which appear two half-length figures of 
prophets, with their names beneath them, and 
some appropriate passage taken from their pro- 
phecies inscribed on long scrolls below. In the 
vacant space on each side of the tower, is an in- 
scription in very rude Gothic letters, full of diffi- 
cult contractions, in which the subjects in the 
next division below are briefly expressed from the 
books of the Old Testament and the Gospels. The 
second stage of the building contains in the centre 
one great event taken from the life of Jesus 
Christ ; having on the left a typical subject from 
the Old Testament, and on the right another 
taken from the Gospels ; aud beneath each of the 
latter are two explanatory lines of rhyming Latin 
verses. In the lowest stage of all the pictures 
are two more arches like those above, with the 
figures of two other prophets, having their names, 
scrolls inscribed with their prophecies, and expla- 
_— verses in rhyming Latin printed beneath 
them. 

Although all these subjects and inscriptions are 
intimately dependent on, and illustrate, each 
other, I will now with great deference submit the 
inquiry, whether it be possible that the unin- 
structed poor could derive much benefit from these 
pictures, without having the connection of the 
several parts explained and the text read to them ? 
But if we can have the charity to think it likely 
that, even before the Reformation, there might 
have been pious and zealous missionaries who tra- 
velled through the forests and remote districts, 
carrying with them these rude prints, discoursing 
on them to the peasants, and then occasionally 
leaving one to be stuck on a cottage wall;—we 
can at once understand how naturally the name 
of “The Poor Man’s Bible” originated, and how 
that by means of it “to the poor the Gospel was 
preached,” 

M. Berjeau observes, that although this book 
has been long known in Germany, France, and 
England, by its popular title, in the language 
peculiar to each nation, as well as by the Latin 
Biblia Pauperum,—that name has been frequently 
disputed by bibliographers, on the ground that 
the engravings really represent the historiated 
windows of the Convent of Hirschau, in 
Swabia. He appears to have shown that this 
is not probable as an historical fact; but it 
must be admitted that the compositions have 
in them very much of fenestral art, and might 
possibly have been really taken from the windows 
of some church or religious house, where the 
brethren were accustomed to explain the subjects 
painted on them to occasional visitors. All such 
historical windows may be made most interesting 
by explanation: as may be seen in the text to the 
“Vitraux Peints de la Cathédrale de Bourges,” a 
splendid publication illustrated by MM. Martin 
and Cahier ; and even in the strange bizarre volume 
set forth by Thomas Gent in 1762, which he called 
“The most delectable, scriptural, and pious His- 
tory of the famous and magnificent great eastern 
Window, according to beautiful Portraitures, in 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, York. Impressed by the 
Author in St. Peter’s Gate.” 

But if the “Biblia Pauperum,” with the con- 
tents of which, as generally derived from the 
Holy Scriptures, all might be supposed to be fami 





liar, so much information is required,—what must 
be the extent of teaching wanted to enable even 
ordinary persons, before the middle of the fifteenth 
century, to understand and to profit by the pic- 


tures of two other celebrated block-books, called | . 


“Ars Memorandi” and “ Historia Virginis Marie 
ex Cantica Canticorum ?” The first of these was 
designed to convey, by the meansof a large figure, 
typical of one of the Evangelists, accompanied by 
a number of pictorial emblems, a knowledge of 
the principal events recorded in his gospel. In 
the absence of the originals, let any one look, in 
proof of this argument, at the large fac-similes 
given by Mr. Sotheby and Dr. Dibdin’s “ Biblio- 
theca Spenceriana,” or even at the greatly 
improved reductions of all the four Evangelistical 
effigies, which will be found in the “ Bibliographi- 
cal Decameron,” vol. i. third day, pp. 132-135. 

The volume of impressions from engraved 
blocks designed from the Canticles, consists of 
thirty-two subjects, in which the Spouse and the 
Church are considered as being visibly typified in 
the person of the Blessed Virgin. This spiritualis- 
ing would require much careful instruction by 
part of the teachers of the common people, espe- 
cially if Mr. Sotheby’s explanation of if may be 
admitted, that it was “one of the earliest promul- 
gated auxiliaries to the Reformation of the 
Church.” I cannot leave this very remarkable 
volume without observing to you that, notwith- 
standing the grotesqueness of the designs, they 
are full of curious costume, architectura) antiqui- 
ties, and representations of manners. The female 
figures, also, are often delineated with wonderful 
grace and beauty, as may be seen in Mr. Sotheby’s 
fac-similes, and in M. Berjeau’s reproduction of 
the whole series of prints, published in 1860, both 
of which are placed before.you. 

All the block-books of this heroic age of print- 
ing were not, however, quite so obscure. The 
volume called “ Ars Moriendi” at once eddressed 
itself to all understandings, in the grotesque 
figures of a dying person in his bed, attacked by 
the remembrance of his former sins and follies, 
and present infirmities and temptations in the 
visible forms of hideous fiends,—counteracted by 
earthly comfort and spiritual assistance and hope, 
in the form of friends, ministers, and angels. 
Snch thoughts would be readily understood by 
all, however rudely they might be expressed. 

These volumes, as well as all the other block- 
books hitherto discovered, are most accurately 
described and excellently represented in numerous 
specimens in the late Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby’s fine 
work on the subject, published in 1858, and 
already referred to. The first of them which is 
noticed is entitled “Sancti Johannis Apocslypsis,” 
and it contains a series of forty-eight engraved 
pages, intended to represent pictorially the visions 
recorded in St. John’s Book of the Revelations. 
I have placed before you, for exhibition, a copy of 
this very curious work, in which the prints are 
coarsely though characteristically coloured. 

I will not pursue the subject of block-books any 
further than to observe, that the specimens of 
them which are now extant, appear to be between 
twenty and thirty in number; exhibiting, how- 
ever, very numerous editions, as shown by the 
many distinct variations in the re-engravings of 
the same subjects. This circumstance indicates 
their extreme popularity; and it seems also to 
prove that the prints were frequently dispersed 
separately : as the possession of the whole series 
would generally be out of the reach of the common 
people in Holland and Germany, however low 
might have been their original price. 

All these volumes belong to the undated and 
most ancient part of the history of foreign print- 
ing, before the invention of movable types had led 
to the production of works more substantially 
valuable and useful. Those which were printed 
in the transition period were partly block-books, 
and some others are now accepted as having be- 
longed to the very earliest volumes produced by 
separate types. These appear to have consisted 
of the works of grammatical instruction usually 
known by the name of Donatus, the tutor of St. 
Jerome, who compiled the grammar by which he 
was taught the Latin language. 

The real history of the typographical art must be 
dated, as far as any probable period can be assigned 
to it, from the general use of the movable types; 
and the appearance of books produced in diferent 
cities, with a certain year, and the imprint of a 
certain place attached to them : for almost as soon 
as the wonderful invention was known to exist, all 
the principal European States became desirous of 
benefiting by it. The periods of undisputed 
dated specimens of books printed at these places, 
is under half a century: and perhaps it will not 
be inappropriate to this subject if I recite to you 





some of them, as they are recorded in Dr. Henry 
Cotton’s excellent ‘Typographical Gazetteer,” 
published in 1825 :— 


Mentz—14657. 

Cologne—1466. 

Rome—1467. 

Oxford—1468. 

Venice and Milan—1469. 
Paris—1470. 

Bologna, Florence, and Strasburg—1471. 
Bruges and Brescia—1473. 
Bruxelles and Westminster—1474. 
Leyden—1476. 

Antwerp and London—1480. 
Leipzic—1481. 

Harlaem and Magdeburg—1483. 
Utrecht—1484. 

Madrid—1499. 


These notices bring us to the second division of 
this address, which comprises early printed books ; 
but under that title I propose to confine myself to 
an account of such as were produced in this 
country, with a few observations on the introduc- 
tion of the art of printing into England, as 
naturally leading us to William Caxton. 

It must be very well known to all our friends 
who are acquainted with ancient typography, that 
there exist eight copies of a volume indisputably 
bearing the imprint of Oxford, and dated 1468, 
but without any name of the printer. This is 
usually called “‘The Oxford Book ;” and its ex- 
istence was first made known to the literary 
world in 1664, in connection with a romantic 
narrative of the secret introduction of the typo- 
graphical art into England, and the establishment 
of a printing-press at Oxford,—on the pretended 
authority of “a record and manuscript in Lam- 
beth House.” It has, however, never yet been 
found, though it has been frequently most care- 
fully sought for. The author of the volume in 
which this story was propagated, was Richard 
Atkins, esq., a gentleman of university education, 
travel, and of a good family in Gloucestershire, 
who had greatly reduced his fortune in the civil 
wars, and after the Restoration exdeavoured to 
retrieve it, by attempting to prove the king’s 
right to grant the exclusive printing of law- 
books. He tried to effect this partly by law pro- 
ceedings, on which he expended upwards of 
1,000/., and partly by the publication of his 
“Original and Growth of Printing, collected out 
of the History and Records of this Kingdom.” 

He states in that work, on the authority of the 
Lambeth document, that Archbishop Bourchier 
having successfully moved King Henry VI. to 
procure “a printing-mould,” to be brought into 
this realm, the means resolved on were to provide 
a large sum of money for inducing some of Gut- 
tenberg’s workmen secretly to leave Harlaem, and 
bring the art to England. One thousand marks 
(666/. 13s, 4d.) were provided for the purpose, 
and the management of the design was first 
committed to a person named Robert Turnour, 
a gentleman of the Office of the Robes, in some 
estimation with the king. He is stated to have 
engaged the assistance of William Caxton, who 
was accustomed to travel commercially into Hol- 
land and the Low Countries. Turnour disguised 
himself; but Caxton, being well known, did not 
attempt any concealment; and they proceeded 
first to Amsterdam and then to Leyden; “not 
daring,” says Atkins, “to enter Harlaem itself, 
for the town was very jealous, having imprisoned 
and apprehended divers persons who came from 
other parts for the same purpose.” The king then 
remitted 500 marks more, on the information of 
Turnour “that he had almost done his work; a 
bargain,” as he said, “ having been struck betwixt 
him and two Hollanders, for bringing off one of 
the under-workmen, whose name was Frederick 
Corsells or Corsellis: who late one night stole from 
his fellows in disguise into a vessel prepared before 
for that purpose; and so, the wind favouring the 
design, was brought safe to London.” As it was 
not considered prudent to employ him in London, 
Archbishop Bourchier sent him to Oxford with a 
guard, which continually watched him, until he 
had taught the Typographical Art to some others 
appointed under him. 

The only book which was produced in Oxford in 
1468 was an “ Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed,” 
by Rufiaus, erroneously attributed to St. Jerome: 
but the date of the next volume printed at the 
same place is 1479. ‘This very large and remark- 
able discrepancy, without regarding the romantic 
record of Mr, Atkins, has raised the first objec- 
tion, and the supposition whether the date should 
not be ten years later. The circumstance, also, 
that the types with which it is printed being 
found in only three other books professing to have 
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been produced in this country, induced Dr. Dibdin, 
after a very careful examination, to consider that 
it might be a foreign production, notwithstanding 
the colophon. In the year 1812, the late Mr. 
S. W. Singer printed a small impression of a tract 
on the authenticity “of the Book Printed at 
Oxford in M.cccc.Lx.vi1I.—in which is examined 
its claim to be the First Book Printed in 
Kogland.” 

After the consideration of a great deal of evi- 
dence on both sides, Mr. Singer arrived at the 
conclusion that the book was genuine; that the 
date and imprint were genuine; and that it had 
been really produced “ at Oxford in 1468, by some 
foreign printer, of whose name we have at present 
no knowledge: with types probably brought with 
him from the Continent, or formed by him here, 
upon the model of those used by the German 
printers in the infancy of the art.” At the time 
of the printing of Mr. Singer’s tract, only four 
copies of the Oxford book were known, the last of 
which was then a very recent discovery; but 
when Dr. Dibdin published the fourth volume of 
his Bibliotheca Spenceriana in 1815, Lord Spen- 
eer’s copy made the eighth. Dr. Dibdin stated 
therein, that though Mr. Singer and himself had 
formerly agreed in believing that the date of the 
Oxford book was genuine, they then considered 
that it should be read ten years later, 1478: 
partly because the leaves have signatures, which 
are not found before 1470; and partly on account 
of the great lapse of time intervening before 
another work appeared from the Oxford press. 

Mr. Atkins endeavours to explain this difficulty, 
by saying that the “ press at Oxford was after- 
wards found to be inconvenient for the sole print- 
ing place in England, as being too far from 
London and the sea;” and another answer has 
been the breaking out of the Wars of the Roses in 
1469; but it is to be presumed that the same 
cause would have produced the same effect in 
London, yet Caxton’s press at Westminster was 
continued at work during the whole of those dis- 
ordered times. If a conjecture may yet be offered 
concerning the Oxford book, which should har- 
monize all these discordant elements, it might be 
expressed thus:—“ That the Oxford book was 
unintentionally misdated, for which reason the 
authorities af Oxford caused the impression to be 
destroyed, which will account for the extreme 
rarity of the copies of it. That it was really 
printed abroad with the other books executed 
with the same types, as specimens for the Uni- 
versity to decide on the engagement of the printers; 
and that, consequently, when Theodore Rood, of 
Cologne, and an Englishman named Thomas Hunt, 
really commenced printing at Oxford, in 1480, 
they had a new fount of type materially differing 
from the former. Dibdin observes that, in the 
works printed with the types of the first Oxford 
book, there is not any printer’s name; and that 
“sufficient instances may be adduced of books 
having been executed at one place with the name 
of a different place in the colophon.” 

This inquiry will, probably, always remain an 
open question ; but in the present instance it has 
naturally led as to Caxton, concerning whom Mr. 
Singer rightly observes, at the close of bis tract, 
that the decision of the matter does not in the 
least affect his venerable reputation, but that his 
memory will ever command all the admiration and 
respect due to the first English printer. 

I now place before you four books printed by 
this great father of British typography; being 

The Lyf of our Lady: a Poem written by 
Dan John Lydgate, a Monk of the Abbey of Bury 
St. Edmund’s; from the press of Caxton, but 
without any place or date. 

The Polycronicon: — compiled by Ranulphus 
Higden, a Benedictine brother of St. Werburgh’s 
monastery, Chester, printed in 1482. 

The Ymage or Myrrour of the Worlde : written 
by Gaultier De Metz in 1245; and translated 
and printed by Caxton in the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster, in the 21st year of Edward IV., 1481. 

The Fayt of Armes and of Chyualrye: written 
by Christine of Pisa; also translated by Caxton, 
and printed by him July 14th, 1489, 

Most of the works produced at the first English 
press have their own literary history; but those 
books which have been translated and prepared 
for it by the first English printer must always 
have an especial claim on the regard and the 
remembrance of every English reader who really 
loves his country and his language. The works 
which were executed by Caxton himself, and which 
he subsequently published, are some of the most 
ititeresting of any which he produced ; and it is 
chiefly from the prohemes, the prefaces, and the 
Peas which are prefixed to them, that we de- 
five the very little positive information which is 


now extant concerning him. But to these auto- 
biographical notices, we must always most grate- 
fully add these additional memorials which have 
been collected by the industrious research of Oldys 
and Lewis; Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin. We have 
now, however, a more copious and valuable book 
of reference on this subject by Mr. William Blades, 
in the first volume of his “ Life and Typography 
of William Caxton, England’s Proto-typographer, 
compiled from Original Sources,” which has been 
published during the present year. From this 
authority I have now taken the liberty to add a 
few particulars, 

Though the time of the birth of Caxton is quite 
uncertain, it has been confidently placed about 
1412, which is probably too soon by ten years, as 
it is saown by Mr. Blades. Herefers to the early 
part of his own life in terms which are equally 
filial and religious, in the introduction to his 
translation of his friend Bolomiére’s “ Life of 
Charles the Great ;”” “enprynted the fyrst daye of 
Decembre, and the fyrst yere of King Harry the 
Seventh,” 1485 :—and he says, “ I have emprysed 
and concluded in myself to reduce this said 
book into our English, after the simple cunning 
that God hath lent to me:—whereof I humbly, 
and with all my heart Thank Him, And also (1) 
am bounden to Pray for my Father’s and Mother’s 
Souls,—that in my youth set me to school; by 
which, by the sufferance [permission] of God, I 
get my living :—I hope truly.” 

At this period, Caxton states that “the most 
quantity of the people understood not Latin nor 
French in this Royaume of England :” and in his 
preface to the “Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Troye,” he says, “I was borne, and lerned myn 
English, in Kente in the Weald: where, I doubte 
not, is spoken as broade and rade Englissh, as in 
any place in England.” Elsewhere, he notices 
London having been his mother, from whom he 
had received his nurture and means of living: by 
which he seems to refer to his having been ap- 
prenticed, June 24th, 1438, to Robert Large, a 
merchant mercer, who was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1439. Some time after the decease of his 
master, about 1449, he went abroad, apparently 
asa resident agent or factor, “for the space of 
xxx yere, for the moste part in the countries of 
Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand.” In 
the leisure which Caxton found in his occupation, 
whatever it might be, he says, I took a French 
book, “ for the eschewying of idleness, mother of 
all vices, and read therein many strange marvel- 
lous histories, wherein I found great pleasure and 
delight.” This work, he continues, “I translated 
into English, and finished it in Coleyn, in time of 
the troublous world; and of the great divisions 
being and reigning; as well in the Royaumes of 
England and France, as in all other places uni- 
versally through the world: that is to wit, the 
year of our Lord a thousand four hundred and 
seventy-one.” Having thus become, as it were 
an author by accident, when he returned to 
England he brought with him the books which he 
had translated or prepared for the press during 
his residence abroad. But he especially brought 
hither the new art of printing, which he says that 
he “had practysed and lerned at my grete charge 
and dyspence.” 

There can be no doubt that by these words, 
Caxton indicates that he had honourably paid a 
large sum to be taught the art, and to be em- 
ployed as a practical workman and partner, as 
Mr. Blades supposes, by Colard Mansion, at 
Bruges; and he had also procured a press and 
types to be brought openly and honourably into 
England. This will appear the more natural and 
probable, if we consider that in 1463 he was go- 
vernor of the English merchant adventurers at 
Bruges. He was also afterwards appointed by 
Edward IY. to assist the royal ambassadors to 
continue, or remodel, a treaty of commerce with 
the Duke of Burgundy. He was evidently in this 
capacity when the king’s sister, Margaret, went 
to Bruges in 1468 to be united to Charles, Duke 
of Burgundy ; and, as the truce of commerce was 
renewed at that ceremony for thirty years, Caxton 
appears to have returned to England about 1472, 
being then retained in the service of the duchess. 

It is quite possible that under some of the pro- 
visions of this treaty, he was authorized to 
transport with him types and even workmen to 
this country; for it must be remembered that his 
immediate successors in London were foreigners, 
who were naturalized before they began to print 
as masters. The first book bearing the name of 
Caxton is now considered to be the “ Recuyell of 
the Histories of Troye,” which is without a date, 
and it is supposed to have been executed abroad 
between the years 1464 and 1467. It must be, 





however, remembered by all for whom the exhi, 





bition of this evening has any attractions, that the 
first work printed by Caxton, bearing his name, 
with the addition of a place and a date, is “The 
Game and Playe of the Chesse,” produced in 1474, 
So intimately is this date supposed to be con- 
nected with the name and fame of Caxton, that, 
the mysterious mark which is found placed be- 
tween his initials in his typographical device, has 
never been satisfactorily explained otherwise, than 
as a chronogram of the two arabic numerals, 
7 and 4, as they were written at the period. This 
device, attached to a very beautiful fac-simile of 
the book on the Game of Chess, was published by 
Mr. Vincent Figgins, for the benefit of the 
Printers’ Almshouses, in 1855. The whole num- 
ber of books which are at present known to have 
been produced by Caxton, is upwards of sixty ; 
and, as almost the whole of them are in his own 
language, he may well be regarded as the first 
English printer. The last of his dated works are 
“The Aneid of Virgil,” and, with singular pro- 
priety, “The Arte and Crafte to knowe well 
(how) to Dye;” both printed in the year 1490. 
He died in the parish of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, of which he appears to have been an 
active and respected member, in the year 1491- 
1492. The vestry book for the date contains an 
entry of 6s, 8d. paid for four torches at his funeral, 
and 6d. for tolling the bell; but the record, ex- 
tending from 1496 to 1498, mentions the printed 
books that were bequeathed to the church by 
William Caxton. 

An entry on the patent-roll of the eleventh year 
of Henry VII. states that Wynkyn de Worde, 
whose name is always so intimately connected 
with that of our first printer, came to England 
from the Duchy of Lorraine. He is described as 
being “ Fabricator Impressorum Librorum ;” and 
he was naturalised April 20th, 1496. In conti- 
nuation of the romance published by Atkins, it has 
been affirmed by Anthony 4 Wood and Thomas 
Hearne, that Wynkyn De Worde came secretly 
to England with Corsellis and Turnour, and had 
a printing-office in Oxford, near Oriel College, in 
Grope-lane; which thence came to be called Wyn- 
kyn-lane, where “ these outlanders ” kept the art 
of printing to themselves. But Dr. Dibdin pro- 
perly adds, “it is a well-known fact that not a 
single book executed by De Worde was ever disco- 
vered with a colophon describing him to have 
printed at Oxford. On the contrary, there is a 
succession of the strongest evidence, namely, of 
upwards of four hundred works printed by him, 
that his business was exclusively confined to 
Westminster and Fleet-street.” Wynkyn De 
Worde appears really to have been employed by 
Caxton, in whose house at Westminster he first 
printed, and to have been patronised by Margaret 
of Beaufort, the mother of Henry VII. From 
Westminster he removed to the sign of the 
Sun, in Fleet-street, against the Conduit. The 
earliest book which can be positively assigned to 
him is the “ Liber Festivalis,” dated 1493, and the 
latest is an edition of Msop, bearing date the year 
1535; at which time, however, he must have been 
deid, as his will was proved January 19th, 1534 
(1535). I cannot avoid noticing to you that this 
will is a genuine printer’s testament, for nearly 
all the legacies in it are “in books,” varying in 
value from xx shillings to xx marks, ‘There are 
not any of the ancient English printers who are 
more distinguished by the number, variety, and 
curiosity of their productions, than Wynkyn de 
Worde, for religious works and legends, grammars 
and school-books, histories and statutes, and espe- 
cially romances and curious old poetry, all came 
from his press; and the specimens described by 
Dibdin amount to 407. I have placed before you 
for exhibition five of his volumes :— 

“ Dives et Pauper: Enprented at Westmonstre: 
1496.” 

“The Ordynarye of Crysten Men: Enprynted 
in the Cyte of London in the Flete-strete in the 
Sygne of the Sonne: 1506.” 

“A Morning Remembraunce had at the 
Moneth’s-Mynde of the noble Pryncess Margaret, 
Countesse of Rychemonde and Darbye: 1509.” 

“The Cronycle of Englonde, with the Frute of 
Tymes. 1518.” 

“Legenda Aurea: that is to saye in Englysshe 
the Golde Legende: for lyke as passeth Golde in 
value allother Metallys, sothis Legende excelleth 
all other Bookes. Fynvsshed att Westmynster, 
the xvij daye of August, the yere of our Lorde 
M.cccccxxviI. Imprynted at London, in Flete- 
strete at the Sygne of the Sonne.” : 

Richard Pynson is the next eminent English 
printer in the order of tyme, and his patent of 
naturalization shows that he was a Norman by 
birth, and that he came to England in 1493. He 
also was employed by Caxton, whom he calls his 
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master in the proheme of one of his volumes now 
placed before you, “ The Tales of Canterburie.” It 
is without date or place, but Dibdin says that it 
was probably the first book printed by Pynson. 
The first two impressions of Chaucer’s Tales were 
printed by Caxton; and he had evidently pre- 
pared this text for an improved edition. ‘“ This 
book,” says Pynson, “ was diligently ouirsene by 
the pollitike reason and ouirsight of my worshipful 
Master William Caxton, according to the entente 
and effecte of the said Geoffrey Chaucer.” From 
the rudeness of the types used by Pynson, and the 
early period at which he came to England, it has 
been conjectured that he was a more ancient typo- 
grapher than even Wynkyn de Worde. You may 
observe this coarseness of his letters in the copy of 
his edition of ‘‘ Dives et Pauper,” which I have 
now laid before you, printed in 1493, being the 
first of his books with a date, when he was dwell- 
ing “at the Temple-barre of London.” There is 
also a copy of his “Shyp of Folys,” printed in 
1509 ; which is the first impression of Alexander 
Barclay’s English text. And there is a fourth 
specimen of his printing exhibited in the law-tract 
entitled “ Diuersitez de Courtz, et lour iurisdic- 
tions,” printed in 1526, at which time he called 
himself “ printer to the Kynge’s noble Grace.” It 
is the smallest book which he ever produced. 

Julyan Notary began to print in England as 
early as 1498, since that date is found attached to 
an impression of the Salisbury Missal executed by 
him at Westminster, in connection with John 
Barbier, a skilful French typographer. But the 
specimen of his press which I have placed before 
you, is “ The Golden Legend—accomplysshed and 
fynysshed at Tempell-barr, the xvi day of Feuerer : 
the Yere of our Lorde a Thousande, cecce.iij.” It 
is a very curious book, though it is far from pos- 
sessing any typographical beauty; but it has a 
large and grand frontispiece engraven on wood, 
representing the Divine Personages and beatified 
Saints in glory. It is remarkable that Dibdin 
supplies the description of this edition of “The 
Golden Legend,” solely from Herbert, as though 
he had never seen it himself, when he published 
the second volume of the ‘Typographical Anti- 
quities,” in 1812. There is a fine copy of it in 
the library of the London Institution. 

In the grant of armorial ensigns given to 
Thomas Berthelet, which is yet extant in the 
Heralds’ College, he is styled “ Esquyer, Gentill- 
man;” and he was the second typographer after 
Pynson, who was made the king’s printer, for 
which his annual fee was 4/. sterling. Thisseems 
to have been the reason that so many of the 
volumes which he printed were law-books, and 
that he is the best known by them. But the 
other productions of his press were also numerous 
and varied in their subjects, as may be seen by the 
specimens which I have exhibited. One of these 
is Sir Thomas Chaloner’s translation of “ The 
Praise of Folie: a Booke made in Latyne by that 
great Clerke, Erasmus Roterodamus ;—Imprinted 
in Flete-strete, in the House of Thomas Berthelet, 
cum privilegio solum—1543.” My other book 
printed by Berthelet is his edition of John Gower’s 
* Confessio Amantis,” executed in 1554. The ear- 
liest authentic date of his printing is 1530, and 
he died about Christmas, 1555.* 








SOCIAL AND SANITARY SCIENCE IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


WE come at facts by a gradual process; first 
theoretically, then experimentally ; then by confir- 
matory proof: thus ascertained, they pass for 
granted ; and the young learn them by rote, as 
matters of course. In this way early information 
or knowledge must be always looked upon as 
curious,—as a link in the development of civiliza- 
tion. To trace the opinions of our ancestors 
through successive ages is like watching a blind 
man groping along a road. Now we think he will 
find the clue; now we see he has missed it, and 
must grope and grope again before he comes within 
reach of it once more; so in the gradual accumu- 
lation of the codes. necessary to civilization, here 
and there a law points to an advance almost be- 
yond the requirements of the time, and which 
subsequent ages have lost sight of in their daily 
practice, and have had to bear the consequences 
in disastrous blunders. For instance, we may cite 
a law made by Richard II., more tlian five hundred 
years ago, which set forth that a proclamation 
should be made in London and in other cities and 
towns, that none should cast “any annoyance, 
dung, intrails, nor any other ordure, into the 
ditches, rivers, waters, and other places, within or 
hear any city, burrough, or town, or the suburbs 





% To be continued, 





thereof: and if any do he shall be called by writ 
before the chancellor, at his suit that will com- 
plain; and if he be found guilty he shall be 
punished after the discretion of the chancellor ?” 
Notwithstanding this early and excellent acé of 
legislation relating to the laws of sanitary science, 
at the present day a large majority of our towns 
deliberately dispose of all their refuse by deposit- 
ing it in the nearest river. King Richard, despite 
his difficulties with Wat Tyler and the Percies, 
found opportunity to make this most useful pro- 
vision, and it should have served for alltime; but, 
unfortunately for ourselves as well as for the fishes, 
we have long since thrown the decree overboard : 
and more than this, we are actually under the 
impression that social and sanitary sciences ure 
inventions of the present day, and that the 
Middle Ages were devoid of both. A second sani- 
tary decree, by which we have also failed to 
profit, was issued by that wise sovereign lady, 
Elizabeth, when she enacted that ‘‘ None sball 
erect or convert a building to be a cottage for 
habitation unless he lay four acres of freehold land 
of inheritance so near unto it that they may be 
conveniently occupied therewith: in pain to for- 
feit 10/. to the Queen for every such erection or 
conversion, and 40s. a month for the continuance.” 
Further, that ‘“ No owner or occupier of any cot- 
tage shall place or willingly suffer any more fami- 
lies than one to cohabit therein: in pain to forfeit 
to the lord of the leet 10s. for every month he so 
continues them together.” In this last clause we 
have the question of the evil of overcrowding fear- 
lessly grasped, calculated upon, and provided 
against by penalties; and yet to this very day we 
go crowding cottages together, and crowding 
families in cottages. Queen Elizabeth was a wise 
princess, and perhaps recognised the importance of 
sanitary science ; but instead of availing ourselves 
of her legislation, we prefer to go on blundering 
with our fevers, choleras, and other plagues, to 
learn for ourselves. She also made a great poiut 
of the cleansing and scouring of ditches, aud the 
keeping of the hedges and trees in order along the 
highways, and in one of her regulations entering 
upou these matters we may see an anticipatory 
injunction against the modern practice of collecting 
scavenage in heaps and letting it lie and rot,some- 
times in the centres and sometimes in the suburbs 
of towns: “None shall cast the scouring of his 
ditch into the highway and suffer it to lie there 
six months: in pain to forfeit 10d. for every load.” 
Still earlier precaution for the preservation of 
the public health was taken by Edward II., when 
he enacted that a butcher should not sell swine’s 
flesh “mezzeled,” or dead of the murrain. For 
the first offence in this particular the butcher was 
to be “amercied ;” for the second, to have the 
pillory ; for the third, to be imprisoned and fined ; 
for the fourth, to abjure the town. Henry VII. 
took up this same sanitary scent when he decreed 
that ‘‘ No butcher shall kill any flesh in his scald- 
ing-house, or within the walls of London: in pain 
to forfeit for every ox so killed 12d., and for every 
other beast 8d., to be divided between the king 
and the prosecutor.” And more especially when 
he provided that this law was to extend to ail 
other walled towns, Cambridge, Berwick, and 
Carlisle, only, excepted. For all this legislative 
wisdom, the slaughtering of cattle is with but few 
exceptions carried on, with apparent preference, 
in the narrowest alleys in the most crowded and 
central portions of the town. Looking over the 
early statutes we can see most significant proof of 
a perception of the vital importance of sanitary 
measures, Many regulations were instituted 
which represent a wise intelligence on the part of 








those who framed them. It would have been well | 
if men in the intervening periods had not lost | 


sight of these, and left to the present age the} 


gigantic task of combating with the causes of 
preventible deaths, It is not gainsaid but that 
some skirmishes have already been fought on this 
issue; but these are mere tears shed into the 
ocean compared to the grand battle which has yet 
to be waged. 

Henry VI. decreed that, in a given ten years, 
several persons should be sent as Commissioners of 
sewers into all parts of the realm, to inquire iato 
the state of the “walls, ditches, banks, gutters, 
sewers, gotes, calcies, bridges, streams, and other 
defences by the coasts of the sea and marsh 
ground,” and to cause any of them that required 
to be so, to be “ corrected, repaired, and 
amended.” Henry VIII. extended this commis- 
sion over an additional twenty years, and desired 
that the commissioners should take oath that they 
would execute the laws and ordinances according 
to their “cunning, wit, and power, without 
favour, meed, dread, malice, or affection.” Ed- 
ward VI, rendered the commission permanent, 





We may see, too, in the early statutes, the germ 
of trades-unions in the jealousy with which each 
trade guarded its respective “mysteries.” There 
were so many restrictions enforced on most trades, 
that it is really surprising any of them should 
have thriven. Some few of the clauses in the Acts 
relating to trades and mysteries have been inserted 
for the benefit of the general public; but quite as 
many were for the especial protection of the 
artificers. Tilemakers were to cast up the tile 
earth they required for use before the Ist of No- 
vember, shire and turn it before the lst of 
February, and not to make it into tile till after 
the Ist of March; and they were not to make the 
said tiles of any other than certain given dimen- 
sions, under penalty of 6s. for every thousand of 
plain tiles, 8d. for every hundred of roof tiles, and 
2s. for every hundred of corner or gutter tiles. 
James I. enacted that no “plaisterer” should 
exercise the art of a painter in London or in the 
suburbs unless he was a servant or apprentice 
to a painter, or had served seven years’ apprentice- 
ship to a painter; and “ plaisterers” were pro- 
hibited from using oil to their “ whiting, blacking, 
red lead, red okar, and russet,” which they were to 
mingle with size only. Painters were, by the 
same Act, limited to a charge of 16d. a day for 
“laying any flat colour whatsoever, mingled or 
mixed with oyl or size, upon any timber, stone, or 
lead.” None but a married man and householder 
of the age of thirty years at the least, says an Act 
of the virgin queen, shall take upon him to be a 
“badger, lader, kidder, carrier, buyer, or trans- 
porter of corn or grain, butter or cheese.” No 
currier dared curry hides “betwixt James-tide and 
the Lady-day, but only such as have been suffi- 
ciently dipped twice in the pan.” Clothiers were 
to pay their workfolks their wages in ready-money 
and not in wares; and no cloth was to be sold be- 
fore it was measured, searched, and sealed by 
the king’s aulnager. Carders, spinsters, weavers, 
fullers, shearmen, and dyers, were duly to 
perform their duty in their occupation, or “ for- 
feit double damages to the party grieved.” 
Butchers, fishmongers, regrators, hostlers, brewers, 
bakers, poulterers, and all other sellers of victuals, 
were to sell the same at “reasonable prices,” and 
for moderate gain, under penalty of forfeiting the 
double value of the article unfairly sold. Shoe- 
makers were compelled by another statute, very 
properly perhaps, to make their boots of good and 
sufficient stuff, sow them well, and not put them 
to sale on Sundays. Henry VII. decreed that no 
upholsterers were to offer feather beds, bolsters, or 
pillows for sale, except such as were stuffed with 
one sort of stuff, dry pulled feathers, or clean 
down, and not with scalded feathers or fen-down, 
under pain of forfeiting them. Also that all quilts, 
mattresses, and cushions were to be stuffed with 
one sort of stuff only, such as clean wool or clean 
flocks, to the exclusion of morse hair, fen-down, 
neat’s hair, goat’s hair, or other unlawful stuff, 
No foreign artificer dare take any apprentice but 
such as were born in the king’s dominions, nor 
were they permitted to keep above two foreign 
servants at a time; while, on the other hand, an 
English artificer might take as many foreigners to 
be his servants or apprentices as he could get. 
We may see how it has come to pass that the 
neighbourhood of Leicester-square has come to be 
looked upon as the continental quarter of the 
town in an Act of Henry VIII., which exempted 
the strangers residing in Oxford, Cambridge, and 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, from vexatious grievances 
of a restricting description. 

Great attention was paid to the matter of 
paving in the time of Henry VIII. Every person 
owning tenements on the highway between 
Stiand-cross and Charing-cross; in Holborn, be- 
tween the bridge and the bars; in Southwark ; in 
Whitechapel, from Aldgate to the church; Chan- 
cery-lane, westwards from Holborn-bars towards 
St. Giles’s; Gray’s Inn-lane; Show-lane (Shoe- 
lane); and Fewter-lane (Fetter-lane), were re- 
quired to maintain the pavements under penalty 
of forfeiting 6d. for every square yard neglected. 
If the inhabitants of the houses paved the foot- 
ways before them, they were empowered to deduct 
the amount from their rents. Another statute 
was passed by the same monarch for the paving of 
“ Whitecross-street, Chiswell-street, Golding-lane, 
Grub-street, Goswell-street, Long-lane, Saint 
John’s-street, the streets then leading from the 
bars to Cow-cross, Water-lane in Fleet-street, the 
streets behind St, Clement’s Church without 
Temple-bar; the way from the west bars in Tot- 
hill-street, in Westminster, to the west end of 
Petit France ; the way without Bishopsgate above 
Shoreditch Church ; Strand-bridge, and the way 
leading thence towards Temple-bar; and Foscoe, 
lane, leading down to Strand-bridge,” Thus we 
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can trace the gradual paving of London, and the 
gradual incorporation of suburb after suburb. 
Elizabeth continues the useful work, passing an 
Act for paving and keeping in repair “the way 
with Algate called the Bars with Algate; another 
leading from the old cage there to the north end 
of Nightingale-lane; and another between the 
said old cage and Crossmill, in the parish of St. 
Mary ;” and instituted a fine of 3s. 4d. for every 
square yard not so paved and repaired ; and also 
provided for the “scouring and cleansing of cer- 
tain ditches thereabouts ;” and subsequently to 
this another Act for the paving of the Minories 
and the cleansing of the ditch in Hog-lane, which 
last sanitary measure was to be carried out at the 
cost of the owners of the lands lying on the north 
side of the said lane, under a penalty of 6s. 8d. for 
every pole left “ unscoured.” In the reign of her 
successor, St. Giles-in-the-Fields and Drury-lane 
were paved according to Act of Parliament. 

Some such bracing of the sinews of old England 
as we have lately seen in the volunteer movement 
must have taken place after the proclamation ‘of 
the following decrees by Henry VIII. :—“ Parents 
and masters shall provide for each of their sons 
and male servants (betwixt the age of seven and 
seventeen) a bow and two shafts, and cause them 
to exercise shooting, in pain of 6s. 8d. The inha- 
bitants of every town shall continue their buts in 
good repair, in pain of 20s. for every five months’ 
default. Artificers of archery (not freemen, nor 
paying scot and lot) shall remove their abode from 
London and the suburbs thereof, to what other 
place they shall be assigned by, his Majesty’s coun- 
cil, the Lord Chancellor, Treasurer, Privy Seal, or 
one of them, in pain of 40s. for every day they 
make their abode contrary to this Act.” The same 
statute sets forth a few regulations relating to the 
games in vogue at that period that fornish us with 
a curious view of the social condition of large 
masses of the population :—‘ No artificer or his 
journeyman, no husbandman, apprentice, labourer, 
servant at husbandry, mariner, fisherman, water- 
man, or serving man, shall play at tables, tennis, 
dice, cards, bowls, clash, coyting (quoits), loggat- 
ing, or any other unlawful game out of Christmas, 
or then out of their master’s house or presence, 
in pain of 20s. And none shall play at bowls in 
open places out of his garden or orchard, in pain 
of 6s. This Act shall not restrain a servant (by 
his master’s license) to play at cards, dice, or tables, 
with the master himself, or other geutleman re- 
sorting to his master’s house. And if the master 
hath freehold of 1007. per annum, he may also 
license his servant to play at bowls or tennis.” In 
the time of Charles II., cheating and betting be- 
came so much the order of the day that it became 
necessary to meet the growing evil with a clause 
in a statute, to wit :—‘ They that by fraud or ill 
practice at playing at cards, dice, tables, tennis, 
bowls, kittels, shovelboard, or in cock-fighting, 
horse-races, dog-matches, or foot-races, or other 
pastimes or games, or by bearing a part in 
the stakes, wagers, or adventures, or by betting 
on the sides of such as play, act, ride, &., 
acquire to themselves or others money and things 
of value, shall ipso facto forfeit the treble value.” 
Note the turn taken in the national sports between 
these two periods ;—the Tudor games of clash, 
coyting, and loggating, had fallen out of the cate- 
gory: with the restoration of Charles Stuart, skit- 
tles, shovelboards, horse-races, and dog-matches, 
had risen into esteem. The encroaches of another 
bad habit were, a little before this, guarded against 
by legislation. ‘A town dweller which is convict 
to sit tippling in any inn, victualling house, or ale- 
house, by the view of one justice, or the proof of 
two witnesses, shall forfeit ten groats, to be levied 
and employed as aforesaid, and being not found 
able to pay it, shall remain in the stocks four 
hours.” Swearing and cursing involved the risk 
of a three hours’ exposure in the stocks. 

The manufacturers of England enjoyed a very 
early protection. Edward 1V. enacted that no 
person should bring into England or Wales any of 
the wares described in a long list. Richard III. 
passed a law to a similar effect, substituting mer- 
chant strangers for the more comprehensive term 
of his predecessor. ‘No merchant stranger shall 
bring into England to be sold, any girdles, nor 
harness for girdles, points, leather laces, purses, 
pouches, pins, gloves, knives, hangers, tailors’ 
shears, scissors, andirons, tongs, fire-forks, grid- 
irons, stock-locks, keys, hinges, spurs, painted 
glasses, painted papers, painted images, painted 
cloths, beaten gold or silver wrought in papers for 
painters, saddles, saddle-trees, horse-harness, 
boots, bits, stirrups, buckles, chains, latten nails 
with iron shanks, candlesticks, chafing-dishes, 
hanging lavers, curtain rings, cards for wool (ex- 
cept roan cards), sheers, buckles for shoes, broches 





or spits, hawks’ bells, tin and lead spoons, wire of 
latten and iron, iron candlesticks, grates, horns 
for lanthorns : upon pain to forfeit the said wares, 
or the value of the same,—one half to the king, 
and the other half to him that shall seize or 
pursue for the same.” What quaint and 
gorgeous pictures does this enumeration sug- 
gest! Take any of the items,—the gear for a 
palfrey, the hawks’ bells, the painted glass, and 
beaten gold and silver for decorative pur- 
poses,—each group presents itself to the mind 
as a Medieval sketch. Later enactments give us 
costume pictures. Here is one in the reign of 
Charles II., which might be made to serve the 
purpose of a letter-press illustration of Lely’s 
gallery of beauties. ‘No person shall sell or 
offer for sale, or export any foreign bone-lace, cut- 
work, embroidery, fringe, band-strings, buttons or 
needlework made of thread or silk, beyond the 
seas, or import any such foreign bone-lace, &c., 
upon pain that every person who shall sell such 
foreign bone-lace, shall forfeit 50/.,and the whole 
bone-lace.” 

Many single clauses are most pictorial. Here 
is one which might be termed photographic :— 
“A peer of the realm sent for by the king, in 
coming and returning, may kill a deer or two in 
the forest through which he passeth : howbeit, it 
must not be done privily, but in the view of the 
forester, if present; but if absent, by causing one to 
blow a horn for him, lest he seem to steal the deer.” 

The water supply of London appears to have 
been frequently the subject of legislative enactment. 
The Lord Mayor, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
granted to Peter Morris, an indenture for 500 
years, of the waterworks at London Bridge ; and 
after these were destroyed in the Great Fire, a 
clause was inserted in the Act relating to the 
rebuilding of the City, to the effect, that “the 
water-house, called Mr. Thomas Morris his water- 
house, formerly adjoining to London Bridge, shall 
be rebuilt where it was, notwithstanding this Act.” 

Architecture is sometimes collaterally illustrated 
in the old statutes: thus the precincts of a palace 
in the time of Henry VIII. are detailed in an Act 
which sets out the boundaries of a new palace at 
Westminster. The space within these boundaries 
was to possess all the privileges of the king’s 
ancient palaces, and are mentioned in a clause 
detailing the limits in which if one man struck 
another he was to forfeit his right hand. ‘“ The 
limits of the houses within which the offences 
aforesaid shall be punished as aforesaid shall be 
within any edifices, courts, places, gardens, orchards, 
tilt-yards, wood-yards, tennis plays, cock-fights, 
bowling-alleys near adjoining to the houses and 
being part of the same or within two hundred foot 
of the standard of any outward gate of the houses 
commonly used.” Curiously enough the royal 
establishment contained within itself officers to 
carry out the execution of this maiming sen- 
tence. The person who was actually to sever 
the member was to be appointed by the lord 
great master of the king’s most honourable 
household; but the sergeant-surgeon of the 
palace was to be ready at the execution of the 
sentence, to sear the stump directly the hand was 
stricken off; the sergeant of the pantry was to 
be present to give bread to the “ party ;” the ser- 
geant of the cellar was to bring a pot of red wine 
to give the party; the sergeant of the ewry was 
to bring cloths for the surgeon to use ; the master 
cook was to bring a dressing-knife to deliver to 
the sergeant of the larder, who was to hold it 
upright till the execution was over; the sergeant 
of the poultry, to be ready with a cock for the 
surgeon to wrap about the stump; the yeoman 
of the scullery was to make a fire of coals, and 
make ready the searing irons; the groom of the 
salcery was to be ready with vinegar and cold 
water; and, lastly, the sergeant of the wood- 
yard, was to bring the block, “with a betil, 
staple, and cords,” to bind the hand! The fre- 
quency with which the loss of members occurred, 
“according to law,” led to the insertion of odd 
clauses in some of the old Acts. In one, where it 
is set forth that a person convicted of striking any 
one with a weapon in church, is to have one of his 
ears cut off, it is provided that in case he wants 
ears, he shall be burned upon the cheek with the 
letter F, and be excommunicated. 

All the statutes we have quoted were in force 
and use at the Restoration. The Act for the 
speedy rebuilding of the city of London, and for 
insuring the uniformity of the new buildings, 
and for the prevention of “outrageous fires,” is 
well known, and ushers in a period belonging 
more to our own times than comprehended in 
those of older times, which, under the name of 
“Dark Ages,” are supposed to have been unac- 
quainted with either sanitary or social science. 


TO CUT THE STRONGEST RECTANGULAR 
BEAM OUT OF A TREE OF CIRCULAR 
SECTION. 

Lzt O P = r be the 
radius of the tree. 

OM = @z the 

half breadth of the 

0 M beam. 








MP = y the 
half height of the 
beam. 

1. To find the breadth 
= and depth of the beam 

—— whose resistance to 
JSracture shall be a maximum. The power of 
resistance to fracture depends on the product 
of the breadth and the square of the depth; 
therefore, x - y? is to be made a maximum. 
Since # and y are co-ordinates of a circle, there- 
fore y? = r?— 2’, anda-y? = r.2—2%. And 
in order that 77. 2 — a may be a maximum, its 
differential co-efficient must be made = 0; or, we 
have 
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Hence, x: y = 1: ./2; or, as 1 : 1°4142; or, the 
breadth multiplied by 1°4142 gives the depth; 
and the breadth is one-third of the radius of the 
tree multiplied by ,/3 or 1°732. 

2. To find the breadth and depth of the beam 
whose resistance to deflexion isamaximum. The 
power of resistance to deflexion depends on the 
product of the breadth and the cube of the depth ; 
therefore « - y® is to be a maximum; this is 
x. (r? — «)* which, differentiated and equated to 
0, gives r? — 4x? = 0, 
 e= E ycl, and x: y=1: /3=1 : 1°732 
Therefore, the breadth multiplied by 4/3, or 
1°732, gives the depth; and the breadth is one- 
half of the radius of the tree. 

This latter beam is stiffer than the former, but 
will not bear so great a load without fracture ; 
it must therefore depend on the use to which the 
beam is to be applied which section shall be 
adopted. E. WyNDHAM TaRy, M.A. 








THE MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT EXHI- 
BITION OF 1851. 


At a simultaneous meeting of the Council of 
the Horticultural Society, and the Committee of 
the 1851 Memorial, on Thursday last, the follow- 
ing admirable letter from his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was read :— 


“ GENTLEMEN,—Prostrated with overwhelming 
grief; and able, at present, to turn her thoughts 
but to one object; the Queen, my mother, has con- 
stantly in her mind the anxious desire of doing 
honour to the memory of him whose great and 
glorious character the whole nation, in its sorrow, 
8o justly appreciates. 

Actuated by this constantly-recurring wish, 
the Queen has commanded me to recall to your 
recollection that her Majesty had been pleased to 
assent toa proposal, to place a statue of herself 
upon the memorial of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, which it was intended to erect in the new 
Horticultural Gardens. 

The characteristic modesty and self-denial of 
my deeply lamented and beloved father had in- 
duced him to interpose to prevent his own statue 
from filling that position which properly belonged 
to it, upon a memorial to that great undertaking 
which sprang from the thought of his enlightened 
mind, and was carried through, to a termination 
of unexampled success, by his unceasing super- 
intendence. 

It would, however, now, her Majesty directs 
me to say, be most hurtful to her feelings were 
any other statue to surmount this memorial but 
that of the great, good Prince, my dearly beloved 
father, to whose honour it is, in reality, raised. 

The Queen, therefore, would anxiously desire 
that, instead of Her statue, that of her beloved 
husband should stand upon the memorial. 

Anxious, however humbly, to testify my re- 
spectful and heartfelt affection for the best of 
fathers, and the gratitude and devotion of my 
sorrowing heart ; I have sought, and have, with 
thankfulness, obtained the permission of the 
Queen, my mother, to offer the feeble tribute of 
the admiration and love of a bereaved son, by 
presenting the statue thus proposed, to be placed 
in the gardens under your management. 

(Signed) ALBERT EpwaRD.” 


The Memorial Committee, viewing this most 





gracious proposition as a return to the original 
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intention of the subscribers, and sympathising 
deeply with the feelings of her Majesty and the 
Prince which prompted the proposal, accepted it 
at once. 

Mr. Joseph Durham, the sculptor of the Me- 
morial, will execute the statue. 

It was further communicated to the Memorial 
Committee that both her Majesty and the Prince 
of Wales were most anxious that the statue should 
be, both in design and execution, a first-rate work 
of art ; and that it was their wish that Mr. Dur- 
ham should submit his design for it, for the ap- 
proval of a committee of three sculptors, a repre- 
sentative of the Horticultural Society, and a 
representative of the Memorial Committee ; sim- 
ply from a desire that he should be assisted by 
their opinions and suggestions ; so that the work, 
when finished, might be worthy of the subject. 

The following committee was accordingly agreed 
upon :—Mr. Foley, R.A.; Baron Marochetti, 
A.R.A.; Professor Westmacott, R.A.; Mr. Smirke, 
R.A.; Mr. George Godwin ; and General Grey, as 
a channel of communication with the Royal 
Family. 








ST. PAUL’S CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, 
CLERKENWELL. 


THE group of buildings shown in our illustra- 
tion consists of a church and schools for boys, 
girls, and infants. The schools are just com- 
pleted, and occupy a site on the Charter House 
Estate, in Allen-street, Goswell-road. The church, 
which is not yet commenced, will stand on ground 
adjoining the school-building and at present 
covered by small tenements, and will have a dis- 
trict allotted to it, to be formed out of the parish 
of Clerkenwell. The whole undertaking has 
been set on foot by the Rev. R. Maguire, the in- 
cumbent of Clerkenwell. 

The schools are arranged for 480 children: they 
have the whole of their basement story devoted 
to covered play-grounds; and, above that, they 
contain two floors of school and class rooms. In 
the front of the building are, on the lower floor, 
which is appropriated to girls and infants, two 
class-rooms, each measuring 20 feet by 14 feet; 
and, behind them, a school-room of a T shape; 
the cross-room, or head of the T, measuring 20 
feet by 51 feet ; and the main-room, measuring 21 
feet by 51 feet 6 inches. The upper story presents 
the same arrangement, only that one of the class- 
rooms is larger. 

The upper story is appropriated to boys, and 
is approached by stone stairs, constructed with 
a central wall of brickwork in the spot ordinarily 
occupied by the well-hole, placed in the staircase- 
turret shown in the illustration. When wished, 
access can also be gained to the lower room from 
this staircase; but the regular approaches to it 
are the external staircase shown at the front, and 
an inclined plane, not visible in the view, which 
is arranged to accommodate young children. 
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The rooms are warmed entirely by open 
fires, burning in fireplaces of an effective but not 
common construction. The fire-bars are built 
into a recess, lined with fire-brick, and partly faced 
with white tiles; and there is no stove such as is 
commonly employed. The ventilation is partly 
provided for by a series of outlets and inlets fixed 
where their mouths cannot readily be covered up, 
and partly depends upon the windows, every one 
of which is made to open. The large school 
windows are all filled with wide shallow sashes, each 
being hung on centres at the bottom, and opening 
inwards at the top, louvre fashion ; and, for work- 
ing these windows, a simple contrivance has been 
devised, which is found to answer the purpose per- 
fectly. The closets are fitted with Jennings’s 
patent latrines. They are situate behind the 
schools, and can be approached from the covered 
playgrounds. The building is brick-built, and 
very substantial. It is erected of common stocks, 
the best being selected for the face; and a few 
bands of red and black brick are introduced. The 
floors are all fireproof, on Fox & Barrett’s prin- 
ciple: the roofs are of timber, felted and slated. 
The contractor was Mr. J. G. Carter, of Hornsey, 
by whom the works, including the school-fittings, 
upon which care and consideration have been 
bestowed, have been satisfactorily carried out, 
under the architect, Mr. Roger Smith, of 57, 
Strand; Mr. Trubshaw being clerk of the works. 

The church, for which designs have been pre- 
pared by the same architect, is intended to seat 
upwards of 1,200 persons. It will, like the school 
buildings, be brick-built, and will have galleries ; 
and its roof will be partly supported by iron 
columns ; so that it may be said to belong to the 
class of churches of which Mr. Scott’s church, in 
the dockyard at Woolwich, may be taken as a 
type, although it will differ from that example in 
many respects. 





PROPOSED EXTENSION OF TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD. 


Or the seven great roads which serve as 
approaches to the northern parts of the metro- 
polis, there are but two that permeate it 
thoroughly, and effect a complete traverse of the 
City, the river, and the southern portions. One of 
these is for a great extent incomplete, and stands 
out, unhappily, as an instance of the repugnance 
generally felt to build on thoroughfares newly 
designed, even amidst densely-crowded districts : 
Victoria-street, a noble avenue, in the centre of 
this line, has remained for now over ten years a 
waste and a desolation; and this although it leads 
across Blackfriars Bridge in a direct chaussée 
through the Borough. 

The other great route is the Shoreditch line, 
which curvets from the N.E. over London Bridge : 
with these exceptions, all the rest serve as vomi- 
tores from the more ancient portions of the metro- 
polis; taking their sources from the streams of 





commerce flowing from Holborn and its east and 
west continuations. The Edgware-, St. John’s-, 
Gosweli-, and City-roads, are all great conduits of 
traffic; but all terminate in the great central 
artery of Holborn; the hills and valleys, straits 
and impediments whereof, have long been an eye- 
sore and source of general complaint. 

It was observed last week on the subject of street 
improvements, that the greatest benefit might 
be acquired by partial and local improvements, 
by the removal of obstructions, and by the open- 
ing of short cuts and “ media ” of intercommuni- 
cation ; and although we cannot make the ancient 
crooked ways straight, it would be comparatively 
easy and inexpensive to amend the chart of 
London, as it is now, and has been delivered 
down to the present generation. 

Of all the great northern routes, perhaps 
Tottenham-court-road is the most important as 
well as the busiest; many lateral ways being con- 
vergent upon its course: it terminates, however, 
also in the Holborn line; shooting off at right 
angles, or meandering through St. Giles’s, con- 
ducting by many vagaries to Charing-cross or 
Somerset House. 

There is not another portion of London that 
offers an easier, a cheaper, or a more useful occa- 
sion for the good offices of the great Metropolitan 
Commissioners, than this core of ancient, filthy, and 
crazy tenements. A line drawn in continuation, 
directly from Tottenham-court-road, would strike 
in upon the Ragged School, at the south-west 
angle of St. Giles’s churchyard: — not to do 
violence to the vested rights of old High-street, a 
block of four houses, extending from Denmark- 
place to Denmark-street, need only be demolished : 
thence the line drawn “in directum” wovld strike 
in across an angle of the burying ground, upon 
Church-passage; and so in continuation upon 
Great White Lion-street, across Seven Dials, by 
Little White Lion-street, and Hanbury’s-court 
into back slums, and within 100 yards of King- 
street, just at the corner of Covent Garden, and 
next to Evans’s Hotel. 

On this direct line one side of these mean streets 
should certainly be demolished, and the road en- 
larged to 70 or 80 feet. The opposite side might 
be left to improve itself, whilst the new building 
ranges would as surely compensate the outlay 
upon the project. 

In the line laid down, which would be perfectly 
straight, from the beginning at St. Giles’s church, 
only about 300 yards of New Street would re- 
quire to be cut open and laid out,—one half at 
the Ragged School end, the other at the issue 
into Covent Garden ; the property to be dealt with 
being of the lowest class, and therefore the 
cheapest ; whilst at the same time there would be 
less hesitation on the part of builders to take 
plots and erect houses where the street is already 
completely built on one side, paved, lighted, and 
occupied. 

The other street, also named after the Queen, 
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although planned on a scale of magnificence, has 
now for ten years lain waste, as to two-thirds of 
its extent; perhaps, from the same cause th.t 
overshadows the line to Blackfriars Bridge,— 
viz.,—the pressure of ground-rent, and the im- 
mensity of the prescribed fabrics: no such 
impediments need impend over Tottenham- 
court Continuation, for business-premises only 
occupy its whole extent: sites on the range are 
nowhere to be had; and the opening would pre- 
sent the opportunity, just now so much de- 
siderated, to carry out a system of buildings, so 
contrived as to better accommodate multitudes 
of the industrial classes; who, upon the former 
reconstruction in St. Giles’s, were either wholly 
unhoused, or sent too far a-field from their work. 

It may be urged that the extension recom- 
mended must stop its direct career at Covent 
Garden. Well, so it must; but here is a great 
centre, from which, too, there are now two near 
exits actually practicated ; one of them, leading 
to Waterloo Bridge; moreover, the ancient issue 
by Southampton-street to the Strand is a good 
continuation ; and there is every probability that 
the projected improvements in connection with 
the new Law Courts will, ere long, open out much 
of the dark and obscene entourage of Clare 
Market and Clement’s Danes; whilst, at the same 
time, the necessity for open and decorous inte - 
course is most imperiously demanded, now that 
the Hungerford Terminus, and the great embank- 
ment scheme, are imminent upon us. 

QUONDAM. 








A FEW DAYS AT CHARTRES AND OTHER 
FRENCH TOWNS.* 

THe circular windows in the nave afford exam- 
ples of the plainest and richest .kinds of pierced 
work; the roses in the heads of the clerestory 
windows, some 17 feet in diameter, are pierced 
with good patterns, in the simplest manner, out 
of large slabs of stone. There are similar windows, 
but smaller and richer, in the cloisters at Leon, 
where the large rose in the north transept is one 
degree more ornate, having a graduated series of 
mouldings to the different openings. The west 
window of Chartres, over 30 feet in diameter, is 
still more richly ornamented; but both this and 
the clerestory windows look mean when seen from 
the interior, in consequence of the glazing having 
been placed so near the inner face of the walls: 
the west window especially has none of the noble 
effects of the exterior view, but looks like a set 
of isolated holes ; and it is not pleasant to see this 
and the clerestory windows, where the roses are 
too heavy for the lights below them, so dependent 
on the stained glass for general beauty of effect. 
I suppose it would be impossible to find a building 
stone of better kind than that used at Chartres, 
whether as regards its durability, its colour, or 
fineness of grain: it is similar in appearance to a 
lithographic stone, and so tough and fine in tex- 
ture as to place no limit to the minuteness of the 
carving. The columns in the western doorways 
contain strings of pellets no larger than the heads 
of pins, and many of them are now almost as clear 
and perfect as when carved seven centuries since ; 
while those parts of the building much exposed 
to the touch have taken a polish like alabaster. I 
exhibit specimens of this hard stone and some 
others of softer kinds in use at Rheims, Paris, and 
elsewhere. One kind very much used is the rock 
answering to our chalk, which, thoagh with us so 
soft and white, is there of a good grey colour, and 
so durable that I was frequently unable to detect 
in old work any signs of its having decayed away 
more than the flints that are embedded in it. 

I believe no grand cathedral of the best age has 
all its towers complete, and of the same date. 
Rheims has some fine specimens, wanting their 
crowning spires. Of the seven designed for Laon, 
four are tolerably perfect, except the spires. 
Chartres was probably intended to have nine in 
all of which only the two in the western front 
were ever completed. They are carried to the 
height of the springing of the gable, of similar 
general design, though, as usual in such cases, 
differing considerably in details. (See the spires 
of St. Etienne at Caen, and those of the cathedral 
at Bayeux.) No doubt, the one latest built had 
the benefit of any improvement suggested by the 
view of its senior companion; and it is worth 
while to notice the small amount of scruple with 
which this kind of thing was constantly done, as 
if it were by no means necessary to make a sacri- 
fice for the sake of uniformity, even in a church 
without aisles, where the windows on the north 
side were three lights, those on the south were 





* By Mr. Blashill. See page 893, vol. xix. 





made, very sensibly, in two lights, and the differ- 
ence was not so noticeable as might have been 
expected. Of these two spires, that on the north 
is of the sixteenth century, and, of its kind, hand- 
some and in good proportion to the building. The 
south tower and spire, being older by half a cen- 
tury than the body of the church, are much 
too low for it, although, in themselves, a far 
more beautiful composition than that on the 
north. 

Looking at the upper story of this tower, imme- 
diately below the octagonal stage, there seems to 
have been a careful preparation for some super- 
structure of a different kind to that which now 
surmounts it. The design of this portion is such 
that we might expect, at least, a short blank 
story before the commencement of a spire of any 
kind; but the arrangement of the windows and 
buttresses has no reference to what is to follow 
upon them; and the spire and octagonal stage, 
richer in all their details, stand with piers on the 
heads of the windows below, and openings close 
over all the lower buttresses, Still, the general 
outline of this tower and spire is admirable, and, 
in distant views of the town, from east or west, 
the cathedral stands out over everything very 
magnificently. I shall not soon forget the effect 
of its dark mass against the sun-riseas I left it on 
my way to Le Mans. 

I endeavour to avoid giving an opinion with 
respect to any portion of a building of which a 
sufficient sketch is not now before you. I was 
seldom able to do more than make rough sketches 
and memoranda of parts of buildings which are 
not in published works; and I may be allowed to 
mention the pleasure with which I have looked 
over the sketches of Mr. Nesfield, now being 
issued, which, as they happen to be chiefly from 
churches on the same route that I followed, I am 
able to say, give a most accurate and lively idea, 
and generally the choicest bits, of the buildings 
they represent. The sketches of Mr. Norman 
Shaw, though referring less to those districts, 
have many good examples, from Le Mans espe- 
cially; and I am glad to be able to exhibit also 
some plates from the work on “ Early French 
Architecture,” by Mr. R. J. Johnson, which are 
from smaller and less known churches, but illus- 
trate the peculiar features of the style in a clear 
and decisive manner ; that is, I think, of far more 
use to us than some vague kinds of drawing that 
are more picturesque. 

I could spend no more than part of one day at 
Le Mans, during which I saw, besides the cathedral, 
some of the dirtiest, darkest, and most wretched 
holes that can anywhere be tenanted by human 
beings. I explored it a good deal just after a 
shower, unfortunately, that brought out the sickly 
tints and enhanced the flavour of things; it was 
the only time that I saw in its worst aspect the 
system of drainage by open gutters by the side of 
other symptoms of neglect and ruin, But there 
were a good number of picturesque and some 
richly ornamented fronts of houses that had seen 
better tenants. There are fine open spaces also, 
and a large and lively market-place, almost every 
house in which is a café or hotel. In the cathedral 
the interior view of the choir, with its double 
aisles and radiating chapels, was the most spacious 
and lightsome of any I had seen. The construc- 
tion of this portion is very interesting ; externally 
the chapels form a very pleasing group, but the 
forest of pinnacles rising above them with the flying 
buttresses, though very ingenious, have a painfully 
confused appearance. Here is a twelfth century 
portal on the south side similar to the west{doorways 
at Chartres,and very old Romanesque work, patched 
with later Romanesque in the nave. The church of 
Notre Dame de la Coultura,into which I could do no 
morethan look forafew minutes, has a very peculiar 
twe)fth-century nave, without aisles, but with large 
wall arches springing from the base of the vaulting 
shafts, and enriched with ball-flower and other 
small ornaments: there are some small arches of 
brick and stone placed alternately ; and very tall, 
stilted, round-headed arches round the east of the 
choir. The naves of both these churches are di- 
vided by heavy cross arches of square section into 
large compartments, and in each is a dome-like cross 
vault. This vaulting and other portions of the con- 
struction belong to a type that I did not see repre- 
sented elsewhere. I should have been glad to passa 
longer time there and also at Séez, which is very 
accurately described in “‘ Murray ” as a poor little 
city. There is in its cathedral much that is worth 
study : it has good thirteenth-century chapels ; its 
fine portico has had its statues carefully hacked 
away and all the foliage broken. It has been pre- 
served from falling to pieces by new buttresses, of 
which I sketched one rather picturesque group 
going round the angle of the north-west tower, 





rather elegant, but cold from the character of the 
details. 

There are in Le Mans and Séez plenty of quaint 
figures and costumes in the streets, and, as in all 
the towns, I saw much life and gaiety, and much 
dismal country for many miles between them. In 
such restorations of churches as I saw, colours 
were being rather freely applied to the walls, and 
not with very good effect. With respect to the 
finest specimen of polychromy that I saw, that in 
the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, I think the painting 
and gilding that there cover every part of it, con- 
fusing the forms and destroying the light and 
shade of the ornaments, are much to be regretted. 
Still less defensible is the trick which I saw in 
two or three places, of lining the wall panels with 
ornamental encaustic tiles, and painting upon 
them lines to represent the folds of hangings. The 
floor of the Sainte Chapelle, composed of hard 
grey stone, out of which patterns have been sunk 
and filled with coloured cements, was pleasant to 
walk upon, more so than any ordinary encaustic 
tiles. There is great variety in the floors and 
pavements about the French towns; coloured 
marbles, in patterns, are frequent in shops and 
entrance-halls of private houses ; and the ordinary 
hexagonal paving tiles have a pleasant effect in 
many cases. I saw but one manufactory for them, 
and that of the rudest kind: the clay was being 
tempered by men’s feet, and the men—it was 
rather difficult to say—but I think they would 
have been naked but for the clay in which they 
were involved, like flies in treacle. 

Strolling through the street there is in every 
day architecture much matter for observation, a 
general tendency towards neatness, and good taste 
in the arrangement of the more modern shops. I 


saw sometimes in lanes where only one cart. 


could pass elegantly decorated establishments, the 
white and gold and the looking-glass of which 
would, if moved to our Regent-street, be much 
admired. The cafés were often very splendidly 
decorated; one café chantant, in which I could 
scarcely find a place amongst some hundreds of 
men in blouses, was well arranged and of a light 
Italian character; it:might have been made ex- 
ceedingly showy and vulgar by the use of a few 
bright colours, but, being kept white with a very 
sparing use of gold, it was as elegant as any 
drawing-room. I do not say that this colour 
would always suit our colder climate, or stand so 
well in our damp atmosphere, but as they were 
situated nothing could look better or more quietly 
cheerful. In one little town there were shops 
which had frieze and dado of black marble with 
incised and gilt letters, and even a slab of marble 
attached to the lower part of the door. The 
handsomest shop that I saw anywhere was that of 
a butcher near the Madeleine, in Paris; every part 
of it is appropriately ornamented from the floor 
of coloured marbles to the enriched ceiling ; the 
marble slabs in the windows and even the blocks 
are cut in ornamental forms; a large fountain 
plays in the middle, business goes on quickly, and 
there seems to be much of it, and one may hope 
that somebody is reaping the reward of his enter- 
prise in bringing so much of art into connection 
with this least poetical of callings. 

The large works of reconstruction now being 
carried on in Paris furnish mauy useful hints, 
especially with respect to the system of fire-proof 
construction, a system that one would be glad to 
carry out more generally in London. The joists 
are lighter than with us, they are readily put toge- 
ther, and the workmen execute the brick filling-in 
roughly and quickly, and they cut and trim them 
to any variety of plan with great facility. 

Three stout rolled girders strapped together 
form sufficient bressummer for the ordinary spans 
used in shop-fronts, and flat arches in stone are 
turned over narrower openings, with sometimes 
stout iron bars passing through them. 

Any one studying iron construction and work- 
manship will find plenty of matter, especially in 
the lighter kinds of work. The roofs of the rail- 
way stations along the line to Strasbourg are good 
specimens of flat girders in very light angle and 
Tiron. The station at Le Mans has a trussed 
roof of very good ornamental character; the put- 
ting together. and finishing generally are very 
neatly executed, and they probably remain longer 
uninjured by rust than in our climate. On this 
point, however, the most interesting matter I saw 
was the coppering of the fountains and lamp 
columns in Paris; there seemed to be a good 
thickness of metal deposited, and if the expense 
is not too great, we may hope that the rust, which 
is the chief objection to the employment of orna- 
mental ironwork, will in fature be prevented. I 
think Laon seemed to have more of the workers 
in iron than most places, but in every town I was 
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always coming within sound of their files and 
hammers. Many articles, such as we usually get 
from Birmingham, seem in these French towns to 
be home-made; and I think there is great advan- 
tage in having workmen accustomed to the finer 
kinds of ironwork always at hand, as the archi- 
tect can have his design carried out under 
his own inspection, and study its effect as it pro- 
ceeds, 

The tools with which the masons work the grey 
chalk stones and oolites are quite different from 
those in common use with us. How far this 
arises from differences in the texture of the stones 
you can judge from the specimens. Much work 
is done with the toothed axe in hewing the blocks 
roughly into shape and working the faces; the 
“clustered pick” beats the face and mouldings to 
something like their finished forms, and they are 
then finished with the plane or rubbed with a 
kind of grater. Where I could judge at all I 
thought the work was got through rather quickly, 
and I felt some surprise that one or two of these 
tools are not used in London. I have been told, 
as to one of them, that “ the Union” has for- 
bidden its use amongst the soft-stone masons, but 
I hesitate to believe anything so monstrous. 
Usually, all mouldings are wrought after the 
building is finished. I frequently saw houses in- 
tended to have elaborate fronts, some portions of 
the carvings had been executed as patterns some 
years back, and the remainder was left to be 
finished at another time. Generally, the beds of 
stones were not very finely wrought, and they 
were set in a rather thick layer of mortar. I 
think there is often an advantage in this, as in 
very plain buildings it is a pity to spend money 
in making every part neat and smooth, which 
will only render the poverty more apparent. 

I usually contrived to spend an hour in the 
public libraries and museums with which the 
towns are furnisned. At Chartres, which has 
18,000 inhabitants, there are three rooms and 
corridors filled with pictures, antiquities, and ob- 
jects of natural history, very well exhibited. 
They were always very easy of access, and I could 
not help calling to mind one or two museums I 
know of in fair-sized towns, where I, a passing 
traveller, have discovered with difficulty that I 
could in no wise see their case of dusty birds and 
their barrow-load of uncatalogued minerals, ex- 
cept on payment of sixpence—next Tuesday. But 
some of our towns are making efforts to establish 
good museums, and I should think they will find 
them most valuable to themselves, and send the 
stranger away with a pleasant impression of 
their civilization, liberality, and old associa- 
tions. 

I think many of us find the opportunities of 
studying English Medieval architecture, for a few 
days at a time, occur rather frequently, and on 
those rare occasions when we can get from town 
for longer periods, wish to see something of con- 
tinental architecture. I may state, for the in- 
formation of such as wish to know, that I found 
the difficulty and expense of travelling much less 
than I had anticipated. There is great regularity 
in the style of living, if you fall into the ways of 
the people. I generally stayed at the best inns, 
lived as expensively as the best of the people with 
whom I met, never disputed a bill, nor had reason 
to think I ought to do so, and I am sure thata 
tour in England would have cost me more 
money. 

If I may judge from a short experience, I should 
say there is no place on earth where you may go 
about under less fear of restriction while you are 
careful to avoid interference with the service of 
the church or any other cause of offence. The 
ecclesiastics seemed to take a pleasure in giving 
such information as they could, and when there 
was a regular official appointed for that purpose, 
his fee was small, There seemed to be no objec- 
tion to one’s going anywhere for the purpose of 
sketching, I was now and then invited into 
private gardens, for the sake of getting a better 
position. Ordinary passers-by generally apologized 
if they were compelled to obstruct the view, and 
nobody felt any delicacy about looking over the 
drawing, or attempting to read the notes, but it 
was done civilly, and I think was intended as a 
compliment. t 

On the whole, I thoroughly enjoyed the sight of 
a people so different from ourselyes in their ordi- 
nary life, saw what repaid me abundantly in the 
architecture of ancient and ies date, fell into 
many mistakes probably, from want of time for 
investigation, but shall be glad if my accuracies 
and my errors between them are the cause of 
& good evening’s discussion, and lead some of 


you to endeavour to spend a few days in 
Trance, 





“THE WINDSOR FEVER.” 


THERE has been very little fever of late in 

Windsor, it appears. The mayor, considering that 
the revived rumour as to Windsor fever “might 
deter visitors from coming to the royal borough,” 
has caused the town-clerk to issue a manifesto 
whitewashing Windsor, and clearing it of all 
blame as to our recent loss. And if there be 
little or no fever at present in Windsor, it is 
quite right that Windsor should have the benefit 
of this circumstance. Nevertheless, fear of de- 
terring visitors from going to Windsor is not 
exactly the right motive whereby either mayor or 
town-clerk ought to be actuated on the present 
occasion ; and we do hope that one illustrious 
visitor will be deterred from visiting it until a 
thorough local investigation shall be made, with 
the view of discovering, if possible, that nidus of 
typhoid-, “ pythogenic-,” or “ dirt-” fever, which 
must have predisposed the Prince Consort to be 
attacked by the deadly but preventible disease of 
which he died. It is not enough to say that 
he probably caught the infection elsewhere: 
indeed, it is inconsistent with the known laws 
of dirt-fever to believe in its infectious nature 
at all; and accordingly the nation, during tho 
Prince’s illness and at his death, were con- 
gratulated on the circumstance that typhoid 
fever, however deadly, was not, like typhus, infec- 
tious. Well, then, the cause of the Prince’s ill- 
ness not being by any possibility infection got 
elsewhere, he must have become predisposed to it 
by the known causes of such fevers prevalent 
where he habitually resided. It does not necessa- 
rily follow, certainly, that these causes must have 
had their site in Windsor Castle. It might be 
that it was in some other of the royal residences 
where he had of late dwelt that he became predis- 
posed to the attack ; but we cannot overlook the 
circumstance that it was while he was residing at 
Windsor Castle he was attacked; and that Windsor 
has been—if it be not just at this moment—notori- 
ous for just such fever—pythogenic or dirt fever,— 
** Windsor fever,” as it was actually stigmatized 
long before the Prince Consort was cut off by it. 
The sanitary state of Windsor Castle, then, na- 
tnrally excites our first and foremost attention ; 
and it is the duty of the Government, now 
that they have, as it were, got the scent 
of a deadly poison to which the Royal family 
are exposed, to follow it up like slaith hounds, 
till the inevitable xidus which assuredly 
must exist somewhere about one or other 
of the Royal residences, but most probably 
about Windsor Castle, shall have been discovered 
and fairly rooted out. Let the drainage of 
Windsor, both castle and town, be now ever so 
excellent, it is but too probable that some over- 
looked fever-still nestles near the Royal apart- 
ments; and even were it necessary to turn these 
apartments outside in and upside down, the 
Government ought to get at the root of the evil, 
There may be some old cesspools now in disuse, or 
other lodgment of organic corruption connected 
with the water-closets or otherwise, breeding 
poisonous gases which subtly permeate the Royal 
apartments, and do their deadly work all the 
more surely from the very acme of “snugness,” 
“comfort,” and convenience to which such apart- 
ments are but too likely to have been brought. 
Whatever or wherever it be, we say, some such 
nidus of pythogenic fever clearly and manifestly 
exists, somewhere near the very spot where the 
Prince Consort has of late been resident ; and it 
is to be hoped that, in the investigation which 
ought immediately to be made, no merely dilettanti 
investigators will be entrusted with such a 
mission, but men practically and intimately ac- 
quainted with what they are about. 
Lamentations as to what is past and irremedi- 
able are now of no avail; but, for the sake of the 
nation, no less than of the Royal family, let us 
not allow her Majesty to risk her yaluable life, or 
the lives of any other members of her family, bya 
return to Windsor Castle till a thorough and search- 
ing and nota mere surface investigation shall have 
been made, In the case of the late King of Portugal 
and his brothers,—another of whom, Prince Jodo, 
has just died, also of typhoid fever;—who, in these 
days of sanitary awakening, can doubt the essen- 
tial unhealthiness of the palace or palaces in 
which they have resided? An example to us in 
this respget has already been set by the Portu- 
guese Legislature (to whom we ought to be an 
example in such respects): they have already ap- 
pointed a medical commission to examine and 
report upon the sanitary condition of the royal 
palaces; and the king has removed from the fatal 
abode where his family so recently resided ? 





Would that our foreboding endeavour to rouse 


the attention of the Government and the na- 
tion te the sanitary state of Windsor two 
years ago (and for which we had not the 
thanks of the Corporation), had led to a more 
thorough investigation than did take place. 
As it is, some good was done, and the locality 
has since been admittedly more healthy; but in the 
present instance it may not be the town drainage 
at all which isin fault, but some local and concealed 
source of evil in the castle itself, notwithstanding 
its alleged excellent drainage. Even now it is 
admitted that the drainage of one portion of the 
castle premises is in a bad state; and it is said 
that fever has prevailed there even while the well- 
drained portion has been free of it. The whole 
subject demands immediate re-investigation ; and 
her Majesty ought to be beseeched not to return to 
Windsor Castle till this thorough investigation 
take place. The force of public opinion on sani- 
tary questions is becoming very great ; and it is pe- 
culiarly gratifying to asanitary pioneer such as the 
Builder to observe how intently the public interest 
and attention have been engaged on this very point, 
—a question which, in by-past yearsof the Builder’s 
existence, not all its most strenuous efforts would 
have sufficed to excite. We are very hopeful, 
therefore, that the Government will feel the force 
of this new public opinion, and will not deem it 
prudent either to despise or to resist it. 








PROPOSED MEMORIALS OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


Srrrs are being taken, it appears, to raise a 
suitable public monument to the Prince in Lon- 
don. The provinces also are already astir on a 
similar subject. At Salford a meeting has been 
held, the mayor in the chair, when resolutions 
were unanimously passed for the erection of a 
statue in Peel Park, The Mayor of Manchester is 
also about to call a meeting, for the erection of a 
statue in Manchester. At Coventry, the vicar 
and churchwardens of St. Michael’s have resolved 
to erect a memorial window in their parish church 
as a mark of respect to the Prince’s memory. At 
Newport, Isle of Wight, a subscription has been 
already commenced for the erection, in St. Tho- 
mas’s Church, of some monumental memorial; 
and in many other places similar demonstrations 
of regard and respect are being made. 








THE FUTURE OF ST. THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL, 


THE fixing of the site for the new hospital is a 
highly important matter, which we trust will be 
well considered, if it be not already too late for 
further consideration. Hospitals, in the midst of so 
vast a concourse of people as that in London, 
may be regarded as highly requisite; but there 
are also great evils arising from their position in 
the midst of such a population. The very object 
of such hospitals—the speedy cure of patients—is 
to a great extent frustrated by their mere lo- 
cality ; and, if it were possible to remove the main 
hospital to some convenient and healthy suburban 
district—such as Blackheath, for example—while 
one or more minor establishments for the reception 
and the temporary disposal of patients were main- 
tained in town ; the expense and time requisite for 
recovery would, we do believe, be greatly lessened. 
In reference to St. Thomas’s, now is a fitting time 
for well considering this subject ; and we earnestly 
trust it is not too late to do so. 

The Observer, in an article as to the future 
site of this hospital, recommends its sub-divi- 
sion into several smaller;- with a sanitarium a 
few miles out of town; which is much the same 
suggestion essentially with that made by our- 
selyes, both now and on previous occasions; as 
while speaking lately on the subject of village 
hospitals. 

The Observer says :— 


“There can be no doubt of the fact, that a much 
greater amount of good may be done by having three or 
four hospitals in diff t localities, with 150 or 200 beds 
in each, than one ith 500 or 600 beds. With 
296,000/., the awag ue of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
as it at present exigts, good might be 
erected in London, and one ; a convalescent hospital, or 
sanitarium, a few miles from town, the four to be deno- 
minated ‘ The United Hospitals of St. Thomas.’ By this 
arrangement much public good might be promoted, and 
the benefits of the charity would be widely spread. 

This proposition cannot, with any show of justice, be 
objected to on the ground of want of funds to promote 
the erection of the several buildings, or maintain the 
different branch hospitals. The income of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital derivable from property alone amounts to about 
38,000/.; a sum sufficient to support, under proper ma- 
nagement, six such hospita/s as any of the size of King’s 
Coilege, St. Mary’s, the Royal Free, or University Col- 
lege, whose incomes are derivable from uncertain 





sources,”” 
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BIRMINGHAM CEMETERY. 


BIRMINGHAM is now laying out from 30,0002. to 
40,0002. in the purchase of land at Witton, about 
two miles and a half from the town, and the for- 
mation of it into a cemetery, with the necessary 
buildings and boundary-walls, The works are 
fast advancing, and we now place before our 
readers views of the chapels, and a plan of each. 
On another occasion we shall illustrate the lodge 
and entrance-gates. The plan presents the pecu- 
liarity of attached waiting and reception-rooms. 
The roof of the Episcopal Chapel is now on. The 
first stone was laid on the 12th of August, 1861, 
by Mr. Arthur Ryland, mayor of Birmingham. 

The area of the land is about 105 acres, and 
has been laid out and planted, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Till, the borough surveyor for 
Birmingham, 

The contract for the buildings is 6,000/. 
Mr. Charles Wright, of Nottingham, is the general 
contractor. Mr. Birchall, of Rugby, is the stone- 
mason. The carving will be executed by Mr. 
Meriton, of Nottingham. Mr. Beeson is the 
clerk of the works. The architect is Mr. R. 
Clarke, of Nottingham. The designs for the 
buildings were the result of a competition; in the 
decision of which a professional architect was 
called in to assist. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN ISLINGTON. 


SoME time ago we urged the necessity for an 
entrance to the new Agricultural Hall in Liver- 
pool-road from the Upper-street, Islington. We 
are glad to find that a committee of inhabitants 
have arranged to construct a road leading from 
one road tothe other. The freeholder of the land 
required for the road has consented to give up his 
interest in it upon the receipt of 850/.; towards 
which sum 5502. has been promised in the follow- 
ing allotments:—The inhabitants have raised 
2501.; the committee of renters of Christ’s 
Hospital, for whose estate adjoining, the new road 
would be a great improvement, have memorialized 
the directors to give 100/.; and the committee of 
the Agricultural Hall have consented to give 2001. 
towards the object; leaving 300/. to be provided. 
This sum there is no doubt will be advanced by 
the vestry ; as, at the last meeting of the vestry, a 
report from the Vestry’s Agricultural Hall Com- 
mittee recommended such a course; which report 
was unanimously adopted, and which report 
recommended that it should be carried out forth- 
with. 

We are glad to notice that the parish autho- 
rities of Islington are improving the numbering 
of some of the streets in that district. This has 
long been needed, not only here but in other 
parishes. The irregularity which at present exists 
in this respect causes much confusion, and gives 
much trouble to the letter-carriers. Many instances 
might be cited : in one street there are three 
houses numbered one, and the consequence is that 
mistakes occur in the delivery of letters and 
parcels. In several streets the numbers do not 
run consecutively: in one part there are houses 
without figures, but named “ Woodbine Cottage,” 
“Ivy Lodge,” Prospect House,” &c.: in certain 
cases No, 50 is next door to No. 30. It is quite 
time order should reign in Islington. 








AS TO THE NEW BRIDGE AT 
BLACKFRIARS, 


THE report made to the Court of Common 
Council from the Bridge-house Estates Committee, 
upon the reference to them to obtain designs and 
estimates for the construction of a new bridge at 
Blackfriars, and making temporary provision for 
the traflic, is now printed for distribution among 
the members of the Common Council. The report 
states that the committee requested Mr. Barlow, 
C.E.; Mr. Bidder, C.E.; Mr. Joseph Cubitt, C.E. ; 
Mr. John Fowler, C.E.; Mr. J. Hawkshaw, C.E.; 
Mr. Thomas Page, C.E.; Sir John Rennie, C.E. ; 
and Messrs. Burgess, Walker, & Cooper, to send 
in designs and estimates for the new bridge. Per- 
mission to send in designs was also granted, upon 
their own application, to Mesers. Brereton, Brun- 
less, Greenhill, & Mylne. Messrs. Walker, Burgess, 
& Cooper declined to send in plans, on the ground 
that they did not desire to enter into competition 
for professional employment. The preparation 
of the designs and estimates was left to the judg- 
ment and taste of the scientific gentlemen, 
wholly uncontrolled and unfettered, with the view 
of obtaining the most original suggestions, and 
leaving each competitor the opportunity of ex- 
Plaining the reasons which had guided him in the 
Preparation of the design. The designs sent in 





to the committee were twenty in number, and 
comprising four for a stone bridge, five for a 
wrought-iron arched bridge, one for a wrought- 
iron girder bridge, nine for a cast-iron arched 
bridge, and one for an iron bridge, not specifying 
whether of wrought or cast. Of the stone bridges 
Sir J.-Rennie’s was for three arches, the centre 
span being 236 feet. Mr. George Rennie, whose 
application for permission to send was acceeded to 
at a later period, sent two designs for a bridge of 
five arches, and Mr. Mylne also proposed one of 
five arches. Of the wrought-iron arched bridges, 
Mr, Fowler proposed one of three and another of 
five arches. Mr. Hawkshaw did the same, and 
Mr. Barlow proposed one of three arches. Mr. 
Brereton submitted a girder bridge with five open- 
ings. Of the designs for cast-iron arched bridges, 
one only—that proposed by Mr. Page—was 
for three arches. The others, submitted by 
Messrs. Bidder, George Rennie, Mylne, Cubitt, 
and Brunless, were of five arches. Mr. Green- 
hill sent in a design for a bridge of seven 
arches, having a centre span of 120 feet, with a 
tube for a railway. After maturely considering 
the various designs, the committee came to the 
conclusion that, having regard to the length of 
time that would be necessarily occupied in the 
construction of a bridge of stone more than of 
a bridge with iron arches; and to the facts that 
the depth required at the crown of the arches 
of a stone bridge would prejudicially affect the 
gradient of approaches and roadway of the bridge, 
and that the cost of a stone bridge was in all 
cases so much more than of those of iron, it was 
not desirable to adopt a design for a stone bridge ; 
The committee next decided that, as it was 
essential to preserve the present lines of approach 
to the proposed bridge, the entire line of the 
new structure should correspond with the centre 
line of the existing approaches; and having re- 
gard to the great increase of traffic which must 
be expected consequent upon the formation of 
new railway stations and termini within the 
metropolis, and that the bridge should be worthy 
of the wealth and the position of the City of 
London, they selected the design of Mr. Page 
for a bridge of three iron arches on granite piers. 
They state that no disturbance of the traffic 
will arise during the construction ; that provision 
will be made for it without a temporary bridge; 
and that the cost of the works will be 245,000/. 
The estimates of the other engineers who ten- 
dered were — Sir John Rennie, 410,0007.; Mr. 
Cubitt, 245,000/.; Mr. George Rennie, 210,0002. 
to 270,0007. ; Mr. Brereton, 145,000/.; Mr. Mylne, 
333,250/7. and 409,2507.; Mr. Brunless, 84,4967. ; 
Mr. Bidder, 176,0007.; Mr. Barlow, 149,3721. ; 
Mr. Hawkshaw, 350,0007. ; Mr. Fowler, 280,0007. 
Mr. Page, Mr. Hawkshaw, and Mr. Bidder pro- 
posed to make the bridge 80 feet wide; Mr. Bar- 
low, 72 feet; Mr. Mylne, 68 feet 5 inches; Mr. 
Brunless, 70 feet; Mr. Rennie, 60 and 70 feet; 
Mr. Brereton, 58 feet; Mr. Greenhill, 60 feet; 
and Sir John Rennie, 64 feet 9 inches. The 
bridge selected by the committee is described in 
the report as worthy in all respects of the City of 
London. 

The centre arch is 280 feet span (40 feet wider 
than the centre arch of Southwark Bridge), and 
the two side arches being each of 220 feet span, 
the waterway being thus 720 feet, the two piers 
are each 28 feet in thickness. The springing line 
of the arches is 2 feet above Trinity high-water 
mark (the tide having, on extraordinary occasions, 
risen 3 feet 8 inches above that datum). Therise 
of the centre arch above the springing is 24 feet, 
and of the side arches 20 feet : hence the headway 
at Trinity high water will be 26 feet under the 
centre arch, and 22 feet under the side arches. 
The structure of the arches will be in cast iron 
from the piers to within 40 feet of the crown; the 
centre piece forming the key of the arch, 80 feet 
in length, being of wrought iron. All the central 
parts of each arch, where the wrought-iron ribs 
are inserted, are to be of wrought iron. Between 
the main ribs, cross girders and bearers would be 
fixed, 3} feet apart, on which would be laid 
wrought-iron buckled plates, and over these again 
a water-tight and elastic bed would be interposed 
between the platesand the roadway. The cornice 
is merely relieved by corbels, and the spandrils 
filled in with the arms of the City of London and 
those of Southwark, with some sculpture in bas- 
relief indicative of the Thames. The pedestals 
on the piers are proposed to be of polished granite : 
the arches at the ends would be of sandstone, 
contrasting in colour with the granite. The four 
pedestals on each side of the bridge, 40 feet in 
height above high water-mark, and 23 feet in width, 
would supply bases for groups of sculpture com- 
memorative of past events in our national history, 


in some of which the chief magistrates of London 
took an active part. Those indicated in the draw- 
ing are intended to represent King Alfred, Boa- 
dicea leading to the charge, Sir William Walworth 
dealing the death blow on Wat Tyler, and our 
present sovereign Queen Victoria encouraging the 
arts of peace. The foundation of the bridge is 
proposed to be formed on timber, and iron piles, 
similar to those of Westminster Bridge ; and the 
materials of construction are to be piers of masonry, 
on pile foundation and iron, wrought and cast iron 
in arches and superstructure. The time of con- 
struction is stated at two years and a half, and 
provision is to be made for the traffic without the 
erection of a temporary bridge, as has been the 
case at Westminster. The design is not defini- 
tively adopted. 





THE COLOUR PRIZES: ARCHITECTURAL 
MUSEUM. 


THE prizes for Coloured Decoration, offered 
through the Architectural Museum by the Eccle- 
siological Society, have been awarded. On open- 
ing the envelopes bearing the private marks 
attached to the specimens selected, the successful 
competitors were found to be—For the first prize 
of 5/. 5s., Mr. Joseph Peploe Wood, of 25, Brown- 
street, Bryanstone-square ; for the second prize 
of 4. 4s., Mr. A. O. P. Harrison, of 337, Euston- 
road; and for the third prize of 2/. 2s., Mr. 
Charles J. Lea, of High-street, Lutterworth. The 
twenty-two specimens sent in are now exhibited 
in the Museum. The result of the remaining 
competitions will be made known when the adjudi- 
cation has taken place. 








THE ORIGIN OF TYPHUS AND TYPHOID 
FEVERS. 


A LECTURE was recently delivered at Angmering 
by Dr. Barker, of Worthing, on the four gases,— 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbonic acid, and nitrogen,—in 
the course of which the lecturer made the following 
remarks in regard to typhus and typhoid fevers :— 

It is the object of sanitary science especially to 
prevent contamination of the atmosphere by the 
various noxious gases resulting from decomposition. 
The evidence is overwhelming that the reception of 
these gases into the system and the production of 
fever go hand-in-hand: and it must be evident that 
if a gas,such as oxygen, be a restorer of vitality, and 
that the due performance of all the vital actions 
depends on its presence in the atmosphere; that 
when this is deficient and its place occupied by 
others of a poisonous nature; and these, like the 
oxygen, are brought, during respiration, into im- 
mediate relation with the blood itself, are absorbed 
by it and conveyed during the circulation of this 
fluid through the system to its remotest parts ;— 
that the whole body must suffer, and that a series 
of effects, most terrible in their character, must be 
the result; at one time producing typhus, at 
another the gastric, intestinal, or typhoid fever, 
which is the usual form it assumes in this country; 
at other times erisypelas; and, if the atmospheric 
conditions be favourable, even cholera, which is 
itself essentially a fever, that is, a disease in which 
the blood has been poisoned, [an idea in its na- 
ture quite in accordance with that suggested in 
the Builder at least ten or twelve years since, in 
which its analogies with plague were considered ; 
and it was regarded, in its intestinal aspect, as 
but the cold stage of a tremendous fever, the 
fever-reaction of which was even more fatal than 
the collapse.| The symptoms of these diseases 
are the result of this poisoning, associated with 
nature’s efforts to eliminate it from the system. 
Scarlet fever, or scarlatina, as it is sometimes 
called, is usually produced by the same causes ; for 
it is rare to meet with a case that cannot be traced 
to some local source of contamination. Impure 
water, as well as air, is, no doubt, a terrible source 
of disease. 

We now arrive at the remedy. This is most 
easy, and is pressed upon us with threefold force ; 
for our comfort, ecouomy, and health alike direct 
us to it; viz., to remove as far from our dwellings 
as possible all materials in a state of decompo- 
sition, and especially the refnse of the human 
system: nothing can be more culpable and costly 
than to disregard this simple remedy. I.am per- 
suaded that the fever of this country would be 
almost unknown in avery short period were atten- 
tion paid to this. Angmering itself affords a 
remarkable proof of it ; for, in 1843, eighteen years 
ago, upwards of 100 cases of fever occurred in the 
village, many of which were fatal. In the fol- 
lowing year I sent in a report of those places 
which were considered prejudicial to health ; and 





attention was paid by the authorities at that time 
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to my representations; and the result has been, 
after a period of eighteen years, the occupants of 
only two houses have been attacked with fever; and 
in both instances the disease was clearly traceable 
to local impurities: all besides have been intro- 
duced from elsewhere. The town of Worthing 
again, which for many years was scarcely ever 
altogether free from fever, is now entirely exempt 
from it, unless when a case is imported; thus 
causing a vast saving in poor rates and medical 
attendance, and amply remunerating us for great 
outlay, irrespective of the duty we owe to our 
poorer brethren. 








BILL FOR THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


A Bri1 for the Thames embankment has been 
printed, and the plans and sections are deposited 
with the Clerk of the Peace and other authorities 
under the standing orders. We learn the em- 
bankment starts from the lower side of the New 
Westminster Bridge, ranging with the face of the 
abutment of the new bridge, and continues in a 
curved line, following what is generally called 
Page’s line, to the back of the first abutment of 
Waterloo Bridge. It then starts again from the 
lower side of Waterloo Bridge at the correspond- 
iog point, and proceeds in a similar curved line 
until it terminates abruptly against Blackfriars 
Bridge, 2} chains nearly, or about 100 feet, into 
the river beyond the present wharfs and houses. 
The embankment is solid throughout, and the pro- 
jection into the river, in some cases very consider- 
able, is to be filled in by soil taken from the 
Thames, or otherwise obtained. The height of 
this new wall from Westminster Bridge to the 
east side of the Temple is to be 4} feet above 
Trinity high-water mark. From that point the 
embankment ascends rapidly by a steep viaduct 
to the level of Blackfriars Bridge. This viaduct, 
we presume, would stand on the level of the em- 
bankment, and would be 40 feet above low-water 
mark. On the surface of the land thus gained 
there is first to be a public road 190 feet wide from 
Westminster Bridge to the Temple, where it is to 
become 70 feet wide only. In addition to this 
road or street, property is also scheduled for the 
following new streets,—viz , first, an entirely new 
street frou. the Banqueting House at Whitehall 
down to the river ; secondly, Whitehall-place is to 
be continued down to the river, and will form part 
of a new street between the Strand and the river, 
terminating at Waterloo Bridge, just opposite the 
new wing of Somerset House; thirdly, Norfolk- 
street, Surrey-street, and Arundel-street, are to 
be made to join the river by a common communi- 
cation to the new road; and, lastly, from Black- 
friars-bridge a new street is shown from the 
bridge to the Mansion-house, joining also New 
Cannon-street. This street proceeds first ob- 
liquely, and then nearly parallel to the river, 
avoiding the Times office, the Equitable office, and 
Apothecaries’ Hall, where it goes off at an obtuse 
angle, and is continued across New Cannon-street 
to the front of the Exchange and the Mansion- 
house. The bill constitutes a board for carrying 
these enormous works into effect, consisting of the 
chairman and four members of the Metropolitan 
Board, and two members of that board returned 
by the Corporation of London, thus forming a 
board of seven members in all. It empowers the 
borrowing of one million and a half of money, 
and gives compulsory powers of purchase, sale, &c. 
in the usual way. It enables the board to deal 
with the Chatbam and Dover Railway and bridge; 
but the Hungerford, Blackfriars, Westminster, or 
Waterloo bridges are not to be interfered with. 
The solicitors for the bill are Baxter, Rose & Co., 
and the engineers Messrs. M’Clean & Stillman. 

The arrangements do not to us look very pro- 
mising. On what grounds are the gentlemen 
named appointed engineers ? 





PROPOSED MONUMENT TO SIR HUM- 
PHREY DAVY IN PENZANCE, 
COMPETITION, 


Ir is proposed, it will be remembered, to erect 
a monument to Sir Humphrey Davy, in his native 
town, Penzance. The desireoriginated amongst the 
working men of the neighbourhood. A committee 
was formed, with Messrs. J. May and R. Carter as 
honorary secretaries, and on whom devolved the 
labour of making such arrangements as were ne- 
cessary in securing the best information in such 
matters, as well as adopting the most efficient 
means in giving publicity, and securing distin- 
= patronage and support, not only in 

ngland, but throughout the Continent. 

In answer to an advertisement published in the 
Builder, ten architectural designs were sent in to 


the secretaries, from London, Southampton, 
Weston-super-Mare, and Bath. Four out of 
the ten were selected for the committee’s ap- 


(proval; and, after a careful examination, the 


designs of Messrs. Salter & Perrow, of West- 
minster, London; Ezard, of Bath; and E. A. 
Brown, of London, were put to the ballot; when 
there were nine votes for the first, three for the 
second, and two for the third. The two designs 
of the first-mentioned firm were consequently 
selected as being best suited to the ideas enter- 
tained by the committee. 

The Western Mercury says, “ The first of these 
designs represents a column of 120 feet high, of 
the fluted Doric order. The base of the column 
will be of granite, with bands round the column, 
either of coloured granite or serpentine, polished. 
The column will stand on a raised granite base, 
ascended by three steps, on the top of which, and 
at each corner of the panels of the base of the 
column, four pedestals, or supports, are repre- 
sented with shafts of polished red granite or 
serpentine. On the four panels of the column 
will be placed the name and titles of the illus- 
trious chemist, with other devices and patrons’ 
names which may be determined on hereafter. 
On the top of these supports imitation Leyden 
jars are represented. The base will be railed in 
with a massive variegated iron railing. Above 
the cornice of the column will stand a bronze 
statue of Sir Humphrey Davy, 10 feet high, ap- 
propriately draped, with the ‘ Davy Lamp’ held 
in one hand. The other design is of a more 
elaborate character, and represents a massive 
tower, of the pure Italian order, with a square 
instead of circular shaft, beautifully relieved by 
chastely cut granite decorations, at the base as well 
as at the top of the column. Over the doorway of 
the column would be placed the Davy arms; 
whilst on the other side would be placed his name 
and titles: the bronze statue would still be on the 
top: and this, we think, would be the best 
column, because it has the extra recommendation 
of being ascended by a flight of stairs, leading to 
an outside gallery on the top, and from which a 
most magnificent sea and land view of Mounts 
Bay and the surrounding locality could be se- 
cured. With a few trifling modifications, it is to 
be hoped that the column will be ultimately 
adopted.” 

The site for the erection of the column is on 
the summit of Lescudjack-hill. 








STAINED WOOD FURNITURE. 


Messrs. Dyer & Warts, of Islington, manu- 
facturers of japanned furniture, have recently 
patented an application of stains to polished pine, 
by which process an effect is produced in imitation 
of marqueterie and inlaid work. The present 
taste for light-coloured woods for bedroom furni- 
ture gives value to this invention, and the paten- 
tees have wisely confined its introduction to a 
superior class of articles, both in design and work- 
manship. We have had an opportunity of inspect- 
ing a full suite of this furniture, which is got up 
in a quaint style, well suited to the particular 
character of the ornamentation. We are not sur- 
prised to hear that it has already obtained favour. 





TWO MORE “INFERNAL MACHINES ” 
EXPLODED AT SHEFFIELD. 


THE supposed murderer in one of the recent 
trades’ union outrages in Sheffield, though in cus- 
tody, has not yet been put upon his trial ; while, 
as if contemptuously to defy all law, and to silence 
all local or other organs of public opinion from sheer 
terror of consequences to themselves, two new 
explosions have occurred in close vicinity to the 
town. Here are no less than three such cases 
since. the poor woman who was murdered on 
the first of these recent doings met her death ; 
and all four within a few weeks ; besides the known 
prevention of « fifth by the arrest of the miscreant 
who performed his villanous office in the first 
instance. 

If the respectable trades’ unions throughout the 
country have any regard for “ trades’ union” repu- 
tation, they will at once cut out the vile Sheffield 
cancer, which otherwise is assuredly sealing the 
speedy fate of trades’ unions in general. The suc- 
cessive recurrence of such villanies in the v 
face of the law is a deep insult to all law and a 
deliberate defiance of all legislation. It now only 
remains to be seen which are the strongest,—the 
terrors of the law, or those terrors of Sheffield 
trades’ unions on which other trades’ unions 
throughout the country seem to be inclined to look 





with as much quiet complacency as does an army 


resting on its arms while some selected troops 
are bombarding an enemy’s city. 

The Rev. Mr. Kingsley, who is well known to 
have the welfare of the working classes and even 
of the unions themselves at heart, thus writes to 
the Rev. Greville Chester, of Sheffield, on the 
subject of these outrages :— 


“* If these trades’ unions are to be allowed to exist they 
can only exist on the ground of being not only organs for 
combination, but for keeping the combined men within 
the law. If they will not disprove that such outrages 
have been committed by union men; if they will not, in 
honour to their own class, be the first to drag such 
hounds to justice; if they will do nothing to free them. 
selves from the old stigma, that from 1820-48, they have 
themselves notoriously engaged in such outrages and 
murders,—then let them be put down by law as incapable 
morally, as well as politico-economically. With you, I 
have defended the right of combination among the work- 
men, in hope that they would become wiser than of yore. 
But if they continue to murder, I see nothing for them 
but the just judgment of public opinion, which wi'l sweep 
them away, and, I fear, inaugurate a reign of tyranny of 
capital. I, and others, have been seeing with dread the 
growing inclination of the governing classes to put down 
these trades’ unions, &c., by strong measures. 

What am I to say when I see the working men them- 
selves, in the face of this danger, justifying the measures 
of those who wish to be hard on them? I have seen 
enough of trades’ unions to suspect that the biggest 
rogues and the loudest charlatans are the men who lead 
or mislead the honest working men; but if the honest 
working men themselves make no move towards detecting 
and exposing the authors of such outrages, they must suffer 
with their blind and base leaders. If they fancy that they 
are too strong for the classes above them; that they can 
def the laws of England and the instincts of humanity ; 
then they will find themselves mistaken, even if they 
have to be taught their folly by a Bristol riot, or a second 
Peterloo.” 


The trades’ unions throughout the country 
had better take this matter at once into their 
most serious consideration. Their reputation as 
a body, in the eyes of the country and of the 
world, we solemnly assure them, is at stake ; and, 
if they refuse or even delay doing so, their days 
are numbered. 








THE RESTORATION OF ST. MATTHEW’S, 
BETHNAL GREEN, 


THE church was destroyed in December, 1859 ; 
and the restoration was commenced in A pril, 1860. 
Mr. T. E. Knightley, of London, was the archi- 
tect. The work was prolonged in consequence of 
the strike. 

The old walls remain: the roof is changed in form 
from the original: the top is flat; and the upper 
parts of the sloping sides are relieved by an 
ornamental cresting. 

The tower has been raised two stories. 

To the church originally there were four steps ; 
but interments, raising of road, &c., deprived it 
of any; but, by a change in the front-pavement 
level, two have been recovered. 

From east to west the church requires depth, 
the chancel being shallow. In his original design, 
the architect contemplated the removal of the 
eastern wall, and the construction of a semi- 
circular wall beyond that line: this would have 
enabled him to recast the original arrangements, 
would have given length, and iraproved the inte- 
rior and exterior also; but this part was aban- 
doned from want of funds. 

The present arrangements are not quite in 
keeping with the notions of church arrangements 
of the present day, but are nearly a repeat of the 
original, as directed by the committee. 

As width and massiveness are the characteristics 
of the old portions of the work, an endeavour has 
been made to preserve and carry throughout the 
same expressions, both in the fittings and decora- 
tions. 

The building is Italian in design. The archi- 
tect has worked to instructions; and, consequently, 
is not responsible for the arrangements. 

The gallery is supported on plain stone 
columns, the entablature above being Roman 
Doric. The wood is pitch pine, carefully selected, 
and varnished only. The chancel aisles and 
vestibules are laid with encaustic tiles. The font 
is of Caen stone. The pulpit is octagonal, of un- 
equal sides. The reading and clerk’s desks are of 
pitch pine, relieved with carvings. 

The chancel has a stained-glass window, by 
Clutterbuck, of Stratford. The walls and ceil- 
ings are relieved with mural decorations, in ge0- 
metrical patterns, in gold and colour, with 
margins of polished scagliola, the upper portions 
inclining to red, the lower being blue and gold. 
Beneath the east window is a reredos of stone, 1n 
three panels. . 

The gasfittings have been designed by the archi- 
tect for this church expressly. They are ° 
polished brass. Standards of three lights each 
light beneath the galleries, four lights the nave, 

and five lights the altar. The galleries are lighted 
from chandeliers of polished brass, of eighteen 





lights each. 
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The window frames are all of iron, somewhat 
ornamental, and relieved with gold and glazed 
with green muslin glass, the design being adapted 
to the purpose. This glass was made in Belgium. 

The church doors are massive, moulded, and of 
oak. ‘The staircases are of stone. 

The architect is desirous the public should 
know that the reading and clerk’s desks, the 
governors’ pews (with people sitting face to face), 
the pulpit being on the south side, the absence of 
stalls, the surrounding galleries, &c., were all dis- 
tinct and special orders of the committee, without 
which he had refused to put them up. 








NEW HOTEL, SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA, 
YORK. 


SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA, in the North Riding, 
is an entirely new place; but substantial-looking 
buildings of firebrick have sprung up,—streets, 
terraces, and promenades have been staked out,— 
and already there are some miles of gravelled 
walks through the woods on the north side of the 
glen. The Stockton and Darlington Railway has 
extended itself from Redcar, to set down the 
stranger and afterwards pick him up. The place 
seems to give promise of rapid growth. 

The railway company invited competition by 
offering prizes for the best plan of a; hotel; and, 
from a vast number of plans, the premiums of 50/. 
and 307. were awarded respectively to architects 
in London and Birmingham. Neither of these, 
however, it appears, suited the directors; and Mr. 
Peachey, the architect of the company, was re- 
quested to prepare a design, and this is being 
carried out. The premium of 502. offered by the 
Saltburn Improvement Company, for laying out 
the ground purchased of the Earl of Zetland, was 
obtained by Mr. Dickinson, of Darlington. The 
hotel is to be on a very large scale. It will contain 
forty-three bed-rooms, twenty-three sitting-rooms, 
and eighteen others for various purposes. Parallel 
with the railway, for some distance, on either side, 
two fine streets are to be laid out, called Milton- 
street and Dundas-street. At right angles with 
Milton-street, and extending down to a terrace, 
to be named Marine-terrace, as it will command a 
magnificent view of the ocean, there will be Gar- 
net-street, Ruby-street, Emerald-street, Diamond- 
street, Pearl-street, and Amber-street. In the 
published plan very few of the front houses are 
square,—a great mistake. 

The works of the “ Zetland Hotel” are being 
proceeded with: the contractors are Mr. Daniel 
Marren, mason ; Messrs. H. & G. Chapman, joiners ; 
Mr. George Pattison, slater; Mr. John Hudson, 
plumber ; Messrs. Close Ayre & Nicholson, iron- 
founders and bell-hangers. 








NEW CHURCH IN BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES. 


Quite recently anew church, of considerable size, 
in Arlington-street, Boston, was formally dedicated. 
It stands at the corner of Boylston-street, and 
occupies a plot extending 112 feet one way, and 
185 feet the other. 

The work was commenced in September, 1859. 
The main structure consists of a nave and aisles, 
measuring together 65 feet by 90 feet internally, 
and 70 feet by 95 feet on the exterior. A tower, 
23 feet: square, stands in the centre of the front, 
with side entrance porches flanking it, each 
measuring 10 feet 8 inches by 23 feet. This tower 
is surmounted by a steeple, which rises to a height 
of 190 feet, and is terminated by a finial bearing 
the compass-points and vane. The material 
throughout the whole exterior is a freestone, from 
the quarries at Newark, N.J. The style chosen 
by the architects is that of Wren, Hawksmoor, 
and Gibbs. 

The interior is divided into a nave and two 
aisles by a range of Corinthian columns, the 
plinths of which are elevated to the exact level of 
the tops of the pews. These columns are, perhaps, 
the finest example of the ornate Corinthian order 
to be found in Boston. Their proportion and 
entasis are imitated from those of the interior 
order of the Pantheon, being about nine and a 
half diameters in height. Above these columns 
on each side of the nave spring five arches, with 
their mouldings, directly from the capitals of the 
columns. 

The ceiling which forms the great vault over 
the nave consists of a semi-cylindrical vault di- 
vided by main ribs over the head of each column, 
which continue the constructive effect of the 
panelled piers over the face of the ceiling, and 
crossed by other ribs of smaller form in the direc- 
tion of the length of the church, thus dividing the 
whole roof into fifteen large caissons or panels, 


enriched with bold mouldings, and having a highly 


ornamental patera or flower in the centre of each. 
The face of these ribs is panelled, with a double 
guilloche and rosette, running through its entire 
extent. At the intersections of the ribs there are 
circles also bearing on the face of each a smaller 
patera, of a corresponding style of design. 

The tower contains a chime of bells, fifteen in 
number, in the key of D,—the largest, or tenor 
bell, weighing 3,150 lbs. Eight of the bells are 
hung with yokes and wheels for round ringing— 
the remaining seven being suspended overhead, to 
be used in filling out the chromatic tones of the 
scale, when airs are to be chimed, in the usual 
manner, 

There is a convenient lecture-room in the rear 
of the church, measuring 26 feet by 50 feet, and 
entered from Boylston-street, with a Sunday 
school-room of the same dimensions above it. 

The whole building, from the front of the 
buttresses flanking the steps of the principal 
entrance to the rear wall of the lecture-room addi- 
tion, measures 160 feet in length. The walls of 
the cellar are carried up in block granite laid in 
cement, and the tower walls are also backed with 
the same material to the height of the bell-story. 

The foundation of this heavy building rests 
entirely upon piles, a load of more than 3,000 tons, 
distributed over a square of 23 feet diameter. 
There are 356 piles under the area of the tower 
foundations. These piles are cut off 2 feet below 
the standing water level, and are bedded in 
concrete throughout. 

The church was erected under the superintend- 
ence of Messrs. G. J. F. Bryant & Arthur Gilman, 
whose design was selected as the final result of a 
very protracted competition. 








RATING RAILWAYS. 


At the Lewes Quarter Sessions, on Tuesday 
last, an appeal was heard against an assessment 
made by the overseers of the parish of Playden, 
upon the South-Eastern Railway Company, in 
respect of a portion of the Ashford, Rye, and 
Hastings Branch Railway, and some surplus land 
in that parish. 

Mr. Johnson (specially retained), with Mr. 
Gale, instructed by Mr. Rees, the Company’s 
solicitor, appeared for the Company. 

Mr. Ryde, surveyor to the Company, proved 
that the rateable value of the railway in the 
parish, was less than 177. 10s. per mile (a sum at 
which the Company were willing to be assessed). 
Mr. Whately, auditor of the traffic accounts, and 
Mr. Chubb, accountant to the Company, proved 
the correctness of the accounts which had been 
supplied to Mr. Ryde, and upon which his 
estimate was based. 

A correspondence between Mr. Ryde and the 
parish officers, was read, to show that the Com- 
pany had offered to be assessed at the rate of 
171. 10s. a mile for the railway, and 5/. for the 
surplus land. 

The court ordered the rate to be amended, by 
reducing the assessment upon the railway from 
802. to 161. (being at the rate of 17/. 10s. a mile), 
and on the surplus land, from 187. to 17. 

They also adjudged the parish to pay the costs 
of the Company, which amounted, after they had 
been reduced by taxation, to 1517. 








A REPLY TO THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE DECAY OF THE 
STONES AT THE NEW PALACE AT 
WESTMINSTER. 


WHOEVER reads the Report of the Committee 
contained in your impression of the 5th of October 
last, and is practically acquainted with the nature 
and properties of magnesian and other limestones, 
must, I feel assured, be astonished at the senti- 
ments therein expressed explaining the causes of 
the decay. Many of the reasons given are so 
totally adverse to facts borne out by practice, 
that it would be an injustice to the nation—from 
being a bar to the application of science—circum- 
scribing within unnecessary limits the operations of 
the architect and builder, responsible for the beauty 
and durability of our structural edifices,—to pass 
them by unnoticed. And as the committee express 
themselves desirous of information, and such as 
may be divested of the “ veil of secresy,”—judging 
no plans practicable wearing the -garb of protec- 
tion,—I will, if you will kindly give me a space in 
your columns, impart to them both in manner and 
substance what they appear to stand in need of. 

As long back as Lord Llanover, then Sir B. Hall, 
received the appointment as Chief Commissioner 
of Public Works and Buildings, I pointed out in- 





dications of decay in the stone, and recommended 





the application of silicates in the soluble form 

as indurating materials for its prevention, but 

which I soon found in practice of little avail, and 

unworthy the confidence I had entertained ; nor 

was the hydrofluosilicic acid preparation more to 

be depended on. Since then I have devoted 

a good deal of time in attempting to discover the 
wherefore, scientifically and practically. And in 
order that artistic practice may prove what science 
demonstrates approvingly or disprovingly, I submit 
my views in a naked form to the criticism of a 
public tribunal, assured that I shall there obtain 
a just verdict. Did the practical man but submit 
his rules of practice to the criticism of the never- 
failing laws of natural science, and the man of 
science his unsettled problems to the test of prac- 
tice, how much unnecessary toil would be saved 
and reckless waste of capital prevented ! 

Let it be understood that I do not for one 
moment join issue with the descriptive exposition 
given of the physical constitution of the stone: 
although elaborately defined, it is perfectly clear 
and deserving the highest encomiums. Nor would 
I be supposed to entertain disparaging notions of 
the abilities of the chemists engaged on the com- 
mittee. They are, having proved themselves as 
such, in their own avocations, clever men, and 
entitled to that opinion in public estimation. They 
are altogether on new ground, their undertaking 
arduous, their path intricate. Having trodden it 
I know its bitters; hopes perpetually raised to be 
as often depressed ; success succeeding success ; and 
the heart, big with joy, again collapsed from utter 
disappointment. It is the career from an infantile 
state to one of perfection. Whoever enters anew 
on the path of discovery must expect to meet with 
crosses before he reaches the goal. Be that man 
whoever he may, let him be taken from his usual 
calling in business, he will find somewhat to learn 
more than he expected before he will know the 
business of another. The points of issue, primarily, 
are the causes arrived at accounting for the 
stone’s destruction. Passing by minor considera- 
tions, I shall confine my remarks chiefly upon 
these observations ; and prove beyond a doubt that 
neither carbonic nor the sulphur acids take any 
share whatever in the destruction of the material 
of which the building is composed. 

Considering the majority of my readers to be 
imperfectly acquainted with the chemical con- 
stitution of calcareous substances, it will be need- 
ful, in order to bring the subjects home to the 
understanding, to give some few chemical defini- 
tions, which I purpose cutting to within the 
closest limits possible for easy comprehension, 
confining myself to such observations as mostly 
concern the architect, in order to afford him cor- 
rect data in the selection and amalgamation of 
materials for his various uses. 

The descriptive particulars given in the report 
of the chemical composition of the stone used in 
the Palace precludes the necessity of touching 
upon them: I shall, therefore, pass on to remark 
that, when pure lime, constituted of twenty equi- 
valents of calcium (the metallic base of lime) and 
eight equivalents of oxygen, enters into com- 
bination with carbonic acid, which is made up of 
six equivalents of carbon and sixteen of oxygen, 
the product is carbonate of lime. As usually 
found in the quarries, whether crystalline or amor- 
phous,—called marble, lime-stone, or chalk,—it is 
always in combination with two equivalents of 
water, in a solid state (the proportions to form 
water being eight equivalents of oxygen added to 
one equivalent of hydrogen), besides its hygro- 
metric moisture, or water, uncombined. This is 
the condition limestone is in when taken from the 
quarries ; and in the inverse ratio to its contami- 
nation with argillaceous and silicious substances, 
conversely will it be impregnated with water. On 
the other hand, the greater the proportion of 
magnesia present in the calcareous stone, so much 
more will the latent water prevail. Aton weight 
of the purest dry white marble I find to be com- 
posed of about 8 cwt. of oxide of calcium (caustic 
lime), 64 cwt. of carbonic acid, the remainder 
water in the solid state. Magnesian lime con- 
tains the same extent of acid, more water, and, 
consequently, less of its base. 

When deprived of its water through exposure 
to atmospheric influence, limestone suitable for 
building purposes will assume a hardened charac- 
ter, capable of resisting, in a powerful degree, 
the force of the workman’s chisel when applied to 
it ; although previously so soft as to be cut with a 
knife; and oftentimes, when in large blocks, inca- 
pable of sustaining its own weight. However, 
when such stone is used in the elevation of build- 
ings, after being air-hardened, it wholly resists 
atmospheric action, otherwise than mechanical. 





In a word, it cannot be rendered soluble through 
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imbibing additional carbonic acid, converting it 
into the soluble Jicarbonate, as stated in the 
Report, the conditions necessary not being pre- 
sented, 

The expulsion of the carbonic acid, unceasingly 
disgorged, summer and winter, and for years in 
succession, against the primary rocks contiguously 
above the kilns burning this characteristic stone, 
does not occasion the slightest decay whatever ; not 
even to the crumbling of the sharp edges over- 
lapping under strata, facing west and south- 
west, and of course often fully saturated with 
water ; and being magnesian stone, whose base is 
not less than one-eighth the gross weight, the 
carbonate cannot be less than twenty per cent. I 
would ask in what part of London is the atmosphere 
so liable to impregnation withcarbonic acid as here? 
or where would the effects ascribed to sulphur 
acids be more manifest, when it is known that 
the worst kinds of coals are here used, and in very 
large quantities? The loss of life so often re- 
corded, happening to persons inhaling carbonic 
acid, whilst sleeping by the sides of lime-kilns, is 
a proof of its destruction to flesh, no less certain 
than its union with lime is an evidence of the 
Creator’s intention to perpetuate the world by 
such means. 

The conditions necessary for the solution of 
carbonate of lime in carbonic acid are confined 
within very narrow limits,—nothing more than to 
be presented to the water highly charged with 
the gas, and wholly guarded from atmospheric 
action. But the terms upon which the water 
obtains its supply of the gas are more complicated 
and much too embarrassing to be exercised in 
wantonly fretting out the materials, amalgamated 
into hardened rocks, designedly intended for the 
erection of temples of worship in honour of the 
Creator. Because it is the instrument of destruc- 
tion to living creation, we have no warrant what- 
ever for its being so in the case of the earths, 
No, its liberation from union is only to be suc- 
ceeded by a union of liberation,—a reproduction 
of the classes in perpetuation of the species, as 
will be made apparent hereafter. 

If the attention be directed for a moment to 
another channel, we shall see this remark con- 
firmed. In the examination of sundry kinds of 
limestone, there is presented to our view a very 
great variety, characterized by structural differ- 
ences, conveying to the builder distinguishing 
marks of recognition, that seldom lead him astray 
in the selection he makes of the kind he may re- 
quire. But in the use of the article selected 
there is a much wider range of invisible distinc- 
tion than most have the judgment to discern. It 
is questionable if there be any other commodity 
on the face of the globe, fitted for such a variety 
of uses, subjected to such an infinity of abuses, 
Presuming all agree in the existence of a variety, 
I will classify them according to their well-known 
distinctive characters, without particularizing 
especial distinctions of those classes, as that would 
be irrelevant to the purpose. There is then :— 

1st. Marble, a crystalline substance, in which 
carbonate of lime is found in the greatest purity, 
except in stalactites. 

2nd. Crystalline limestone, containing silica or 
sand; as also silica and alumina or clay, more or 
less amorphous, as the latter article abounds. 

3rd. Amorphous limestone, in which magnesia 
is present. 

4th. Chalk-stone, always amorphous, destitute 
of sand, but containing clay varying from ten to 
seventy per cent. 

In whichever of the conditions just named, how- 
ever variable the structural character of the 
stones may appear, the cause is entirely owing to 
the extraneous substances present in the mate- 
rial. The lime is the same in all cases, containing 
the same definite proportions of carbonic acid, 
latent water, and base, as before particularized : 
and if divested of all extrinsical additions, would 
in every respect be identical. In order to render 
this comprehensive subject intelligible, perhaps it 
would be more clearly understood if we were to 
consider the variations in the absorbing powers of 
lime, rendered variously caustic, than by any other 
means. Every practical person accustomed to the 
mixing of lime for making mortar, cannot but 
have observed how much more water lime burnt 
from the same description of stone will at one 
time take than another, and that when delivered 
hot from the kiln. At one time it shall require 
more than its own weight of water to slake it to 
powder, before it shall show any indications of 
being plastic: at another, less than half that 
quantity shall slake the whole abroad, and be 
sufficient to mix it in the state required for use. 
That you may underatand why this difference is, I 
will aak you to look back Yo the original descr’p- 


tion given, and bear in mind what pure car- 
bonate of lime consists of; and, when rendered 
caustic, what it has lost; and you will at once be 
able to comprehend that the secret lies with the 
seller of the lime; who, for the sake of his own 
pocket, has deprived the stone from which your 
lime was burnt of its due proportion of coals. The 
same remark holds good, applied to all the kinds 
of limestone, although varying in degree. What 
I wish particularly to impress on the reader’s 
mind is the necessity of a perfect calcination of 
the limestone; that it shall, when in the kiln, be 
wholly deprived of the sensible water, then of the 
latent water, and lastly, the whole of the carbonic 
acid. No matter at what cost, it is absolutely 
needful, and no less necessary, that the heat 
should be gradual, until the water of both kinds 
be fully driven off; for if a very great degree be 
obtained, and the material should contain sand 
(chalk lime cannot harm), the sand will vitrify the 
lime, and render it useless). When the water is 
fully free, then is the time to force the heat; and 
should that be constricted, the carbonic acid will 
not quit its hold, and the calcination will be im- 
perfect. It is the solubility of lime in water that 
ensures strength in the work done. Therefore, if 
the material be not rendered perfectly caustic, the 
uncaustic portions will be, and remain in the edi- 
fice, ever insoluble. When made caustic, lime is 
wholly soluble—as soluble as sugar itself; and 
in that condition will enter into intimate union 
with the sand mixed with it in the preparation of 
the mortar,—not as an agglutinating material 
acting merely mechanically, but from the exercise 
of affinities reciprocated between the substances,— 
forming a solid material, as hard as the hardest 
flint. The hardest mortar I have ever yet seen 
was made of pure lime, mixed with 120 times its 
own weight of clean sharp sand, run into the work 
in a fluid state; and I have every reason to be- 
lieve, had I used double that quantity of sand, 
the additional quantity being as coarse again as 
the other, the mortar would have been equally 
perfected. 

Picture to your imaginations the transitions 
going on in mortar of this kind, before the lime 
shall have again absorbed (as it always does sooner 
or later—a process generally some years in hand) 
the carbonic acid lost during calcination, and 
thereby become changed once more from caustic 
to effete carbonate of lime. Suppose the lime and 
sand to have been saturated with two hogsheads 
of water; just about enough to dissolve a pound 
anda half of the lime from the 112 lb. weight 
used ; and that the lime, moreover, shall have ab- 
sorbed from the air and water 201b. weight of the 
carbonic acid lost, and is found to be a hardened 
mass consisting of lime, sand, and water. It will, 
therefore, be evident that 70 1b. more of carbonic 
acid must find admission into the already hard 
substance, before the desire of the lime can be 
satisfied ;—a seemingly impossible process ; never- 
theless a fact, positively accomplishing and accomn- 
plished without intermission, It is an established 
law in physics, that, before two substances can 
unite, one of them must be in a state of fluidity. 
Consistently with that requirement, the necessary 
fluid is obtained through the lime of the mortar 
absorbing a portion of the requisite carbonic acid, 
thence liberating the water in combination. The 
lime, in its turn being again acted upon by the 
freed water, then becomes in the condition of a 
soluble carbonate ; and, exercising the double elec- 
tive affinities, seizes hold of the silica; and, with 
it entering into the crystalline formation again, 
yields up a portion of the carbonic acid and water 
not required for the perfection of the crystal; 
and thus the process is perpetuated—a continual 
absorbing of carbonic acid, and transmutation of 
caustic into carbonate of lime and silicious stone, 
until the whole requirements of the caustic earth 
be complied with. At the completion of the pro- 
cess there is left a saturated solution of carbonic 
acid in water to fulfil other ends than here re- 
quired. 

Now this is just what occurs in the bowels of 
the earth ;—sand entering into uvion with chalk, 
forming crystalline limestone; or, if magnesia 
should happen to be present to absorb the liberated 
carbonic acid, then forming amorphous magnesian 
limestone. In the absence of magnesia, the 
liberated carbonic acid enters into union with the 
chalk (carbonate of lime) , dissolves it ; and carries 
it away to be deposited according to the well- 
known principles of gravitation. When unacted 
upon by air, it is deposited as marble in a crys- 
talline condition ; or, if subjected to the influence 
of air, then to be deposited from the fluid as 
amorphous carbonated limestone in combination 





with such adventitious substances ag shall then be 
prevents g favourable causes to the end 





named, then is the water and carbonic acid with 
which it may be charged found entering the 
streams, or, otherwise, the springs, aiding in the 
production of chalybeate waters. 

The reader will now be able to comprehend, from 
the expositions just given, when carbonic acid can 
act in dissolving magnesian and other lime stone; 
and how utterly impossible it is that it can 
effect the destruction of stone used in buildings, 
Before quitting this part of the subject, I would 
ask those engaged in architectural pursuits, how 
it is possible a durable mortar, possessed of the 
necessary binding qualities, can be rendered from 
the use of lime imperfectly calcined, even when 
united to the most favourable description of sand 
for the purpose ? Further, how much less, when 
such lime is united to broken-down old mortar, 
brick-dust, loam, and road-scrapings, much of 
which is triturated vegetable substances, possessing 
scarcely any binding properties whatever ? Andas 
there can be no harm in killing two birds with one 
stone, it may not be out of place, when the nation 
is just about to commence buildings intended to 
commemorate for ages to come the skill of the nine- 
teenth century, to remind the Chief Commissioner 
of Works how necessary it is that every possible 
scrutiny ensuring the use of proper lime should 
be resorted to. In support of this my opinion, I 
would add, that within the last ten days I have 
witnessed the unloading of three yards of lime in- 
tended for Government works, weighing 48 cwt., 
which, if properly calcined, would not have 
weighed more than 32 cwt. 

By way of elucidating the subject a little more 
clearly, let the reader’s attention be further di- 
rected to the composition of the atmosphere, in 
order that he may be able to judge whether that 
fluid can be made subservient to wield the de- 
structive engine to bring about this mighty 
wreck. Whoever disavows Nature’s laws in any 
of her vast operations, must be said to restrict the 
Creator’s power,—deny His omniscience and 
omnipotence, and is worse than an infidel. No 
less exactly defined are the proportions of the 
gases permeating the air we breathe, than are 
the acid and its base in the salt we eat, or of the 
water necessary for the formation of the crystal 
in the sugar we drink. Atmospheric air is a com- 
pound of these gases; namely,—nitrogen, in the 
proportion of nearly eighty parts; oxygen, about 
twenty ; and carbonic acid, about one hundred 
parts. Besides those gases, atmospheric air con~ 
tains about one and half per cent. of water in 
elastic vapour; and, wherever pure air is found, 
it represents in combination the fluids here de- 
scribed, and in the proportions assigned. But as 
there are other gases frequently found contami- 
nating the air, it will be needful to mention them, 
which I purpose doing, assigning to each its 
known weight in a hundred cubic inches. 


1. Atmospheric air contains 302 grains. 

2. Oxygen weighs............ 34  ~=—y, nearly. 
Bs SNITOBEM 3.3 is .scccesisceass 3073, 

4. Hydrogen, about......... ; ee 

5. Carbonic acid ............ 463 ,, 

6. Sulphuretted hydrogen 36 - 

7. Sulphurous acid gas...... 69} ,, 

8. Carburetted hydrogen... 17 % 

9. Ammoniacal............... 18i_ i, 


Now, as carbonic acid is here shown to be one 
and half times as heavy, and sulphurous qcid gas 
more than twice as heavy as atmospheric air, how 
is it possible these gases can exercise a baneful 
effect on substances in elevated positions? It 
may as well be argued that the current of astream 
can ascend a hill, as that these ponderous fluids 
shall occupy the loftiest position. Whenever a 
ponderable fluid reaches its position agreeably to 
the well-known laws of gravity, for the heaviest 
to occupy the lowest place, and vice versd, imme- 
diately its tendency is to the horizontal. I know 
it to be a generally entertained opinion (not uni- 
versal) that the gases are endued with the pro- 
perty of permeating each other ad libitum. It is 
an ill-entertained notion, wanting confirmation, 
which all the scientific skill combined will never 
in any single instance be able to prove. When 
confined within certain limits, and subjected to 
like restrictions, it is well known that the heavier 
gases will rise and displace those that are lighter. 
Let atmospheric current and pressure have full 
play, the idle toy shows itself a bubble. Sugar- 
candy and all crystallized substances are much 
heavier than water; yet to the degree of perfect 
saturation these heavier bodies will permeate the 
water, and be found occupying the highest, lowest, 
and every intermediate space of the fluid, and in 
one definite proportion, Immediately the point 
of saturation is attained the affinities cease, and 
not another atom of the solid substance can be 
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kept suspended: it is inadmissible, and sinks to 
the bottom; while the saturated fluid, being 
lighter, may be said to rise to the top. Just so 
is it with the gaseous fluids. To constitute an 
atmosphere, their proportions for union are equally 
defined, and, when undefined, will not mix: they 
will be found sinking or swimming. The govern- 
ing natural laws are alike. Look where you will 
they will be discovered immutable. The gases 
noxious to animal life are manifestly ordained to 
be of the lightest specific gravities; and will, in 
consequence, be found occupying the highest 
regions; the hydrogen for renovating the air 
through production of water; nitrogen and am- 
monia for similar intentions, but not in degree ; 
and for the reproduction of nitric acid through the 
powers of light, the constituted aérial acid ap- 
pointed to keep in check the baneful effects on 
the animal frame of the aérial alkali (ammonia), 
if found in excess; the sulphur and carbonic acids 
have each their appointed uses under the foot of 
man, and, if found combating with his authority, 
it solely arises from his neglect. 

Now, as touching the sulphur acids being 
destructive to magnesian limestone, we have 
the clearest evidence possible to the contrary. 
They act by virtue of the principle of com- 
bination,—deprive the organic acids of their 
power, and render aids contirmatory of their 
being incontestable mediums for the stone’s 
preservation. I should say there is scarcely a 
builder to be found, possessing any degree of intel- 
ligence and practice, but must have noticed the 
very remarkable difference between the hardness 
of the mortar coating the chimneys through which 
coal smoke is conveyed, and that of any other part 
of the building, although often made with but little 
regard to nicety in preparation. The fact is, the 
good effect of sulphur acid is here visible in pro- 
tecting the lime against the deleterious action of 
the organic acids generated from the substances 
burnt, through liberating and supplying the place 
of the carbonic acid of the lime in the water, 
thereby rendering the plaster more coherent and 
durable. How contrary the effect where wood 
is only consumed! And who is there that cannot 
bear out my statements, that the acetous acid 
set free from burning wood will, in process of time, 
also strip the chimney of its lining altogether ? 

Had the writers of the report taken up the 
scent in this direction, the intricate problem had 
been quickly solved. Herein lies the hidden 
secret why the “calciere glossier” becomes a 
devoured element in “a comparatively pure at- 
mosphere.” The elimination of acetous acid may 
be menticned as the chief destructive agent with 
which we are surrounded. The destruction of 
vegetable and animal substances is its source of 
supply,—calcareous substances are easy preys for 
the exercise of its ravages. Aided by high tempera- 
tures and a plentiful supply of carbonic acid, its 
exhalations are without intermission ; and, being 
moreover exceedingly volatile, give occasion for 
the formation of the zones said to be visible in the 
stones of the Palace. 

Having already exceeded the limits originally 
intended in combating this intricate question, 
I shall now quit this part of the subject, 
and pass on to the consideration of effec- 
tive means for the absolute prevéiition of the 
decay. Notwithataiiding the chetiists engaged 
on the committee expressed their convictions that 
sulpbur acid rake 448 in the destriiction of the 
stone,—nevertheless, I fearlessly aver that it is the 
only permanent agent Nature has proyi ‘h for its 
preservation. That you may, one atid all, prove 
my assertion, the veil shall be drawn aside; and, 
without much trouble or expense, or stretth of the 
imagination, whoever runs may read. Over and 
over again, without prescribing quaritity of this 
or that, more of the one or less of the other, only 
let it be limestone (magnesian or otherwise), and 
the results shall be uniform. All you have to do 
is to provide yourself with a piece of the stone, 
and plunge it into sulphuric acid (common oil of 
vitriol) previously mixed with three or four times 
its weight of water, letting it remain until effer- 
vescence ceases. Should you tike the trouble 
first to dry the stone at & moderate heat, and 
ascertain afterwards its correct weight, although 
the sulphur acid shall havé liberated the carbonic 
acid contained in the stoné acted upon by that 
acid, and that to a considerable degree, the stone 
dried again will be found considerably heavier 
than before, What portion of the material shall 
have been acted on will no longer be a carbotiate 
of lime, but will be changed into the sulphate of 
lime (gypsum), capable of withstanding the de- 
structivé influence of any of the organic acids or 
elementary gases that have ,been alluded to. 
I Would invite any perkott delighting in chemical 


researches to select two or three pieces of the 
same stone, precisely similar in dimensions and 
weight, and subject them to the treatment already 
named; and the result will be found uniform. 
Should he be inclined to prosecute the inquiry 
further, let him obtain an additional stone, not 
acted on by the acid, and plunge this, with the 
others, again into water: the stone unacted upon 
will now be found to have absorbed more water 
than the others, and will in consequence bé so 
much the more liable to disintegration, through 
the expansive congelation of the water by frost. 
Now, should these stones be again steeped in a 
solution of six ounces of pure baryteés in a pint of 
boiling water, while it is hot, the affinities will 
again be changed, and the stone found impreg- 
nated with insoluble sulphate of barytes, imper- 
vious to water and wholly indestructible, through 
elementary action, mechanical or chemical. Again, 
if the stone that has not been subjected to the 
dilute sulphuric acid be now immersed in that 
solution, it will be found, when dried alike, to be 
heavier than either of the others, and the differ- 
ence will be in weight,—the whole of the carbonic 
acid and water set free by the union of the sul- 
phuric acid, and which is restrained in the latter 
instance by the barytes absorbed into the stone, 
through its superior affinity for the acid over 
that possessed by the carbonate of lime and mag- 
nesia. Thus, then, there are two modes of action, 
dissimilar in their operations and importance, 
both terminating in one common result. There 
is a point of perfection obtainable, resulting from 
definite applications of the means recommended, 
regulated according to the kuown constituted 
proportions of lime and magnesia in the stone; 
but the want of that knowledge will be no bar 
to the proof of my assertions, when put to the 
test by those inexperienced in such matters. It 
would require eighty hogsheads of water pouring 
down the walls of a building before one pound of 
sulphate of barytes could be dissolved. 

By-the-by, looking over the report again, I find 
a new theory on Crystallography has sprung into 
notice, and is in danger of being foisted upon the 
public. Permit me to caution my fellow-countrymen 
against the reception of such absurd ideas. Dis- 
card the vague notions from your thoughts. Trust 
to your own judgment and understanding, that 
congelation of water, brought about from the action 
of intense cold, bears no resemblance whatever to 
ordinary crystallization ;—the one an irresistible 
expansion, dividing asunder the weightiest rocks ; 
the other, a mere weak liquid contraction depend- 
ing upon external assistance (here awanting), even 
for the fulfilment of its intentions. 

JaMEs Davis, C.E. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Christ Church, Paddington.— The two large 
transept windows of this church have been 
filled with stained glass of an elaborate character. 
The windows themselves are divided by stone mul- 
lions into five compartments, the heads being 
filled with flowing Middle-pointed tracery. The 
stained glass has been designed with considerable 
size in the figures and groups, so that the whole 
composition may be seen from a distance. The 
three central compartments in one window con- 
tain a representation of the Ascension,—the 
apostles occupying the foreground, the Saviour 
being the main figure, ini the centre, with atten- 
dant angels on either side. The three centre 
compartments in the other window contain a 
representation of the Nativity,—the Virgin and 
infant Saviour in the centre ; the shepherds on one 
side ; the magi, with their offerings, on the other. 
Above the stable roof are seen angels in the atti- 
tude of praise, and the guiding star which ap- 
peared in the east. Each of the side compart- 
ments of the windows has subjects illustrative 
of the miracles of our Lord, richly painted, and 
having the intervening spaces filled up with geo- 
metric and flowered backgrounds. The central 
groups are placed under canopies, so as to give 
them prominence in the general composition. The 
artist employed was Mr. Alexander Gibbs, of 
Bedford-square, under the supervision of Messrs. 
Francis, architects. It should be mentioned that 
one of the windows is a memorial to his father by 
Dr. Steggall, the able organist of Christ Church ; 
and that the cost of the other has been defrayed 
by a few menibers of the congregation. 

Faringdon Church.—T wo stained glass windows 
by Mr, Wailes, of Newcastle, have been placed in 
the south transept of this church to the memory 
of the late Rev. J. F. Cleaver. One window illus- 
trates the ministerial office of the deceased; the 





memorative of the magistrate and philanthropist, 
and contains the scene of the tribute money, and 
an illtstration of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. 

St. Cuthbert’s Church, Gateshead.—Three illus- 
trated stained-glass windows, from the workshop 
of Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, according to the 
Gateshead Observer, were, on Christmas-Eve, 

laced in the church of St. Cuthbert, by Lady 
athes, in metiory of the late lord of the manor, 
Mr. Cuthbert Ellison. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Rochester.—An extensive pile of buildings, for 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, has been for several 
months past rearitig its front in the New-road, 
and will very shortly be completed. The site of 
the hospital has been much condemned by many, 
the builditig being placed in the hollow, beneath 
the shadow of the gloomy casemated walls of 
Fort Pitt, on the one side, and on a level with the 
roofs and chimneys of thickly-built houses in High- 
street, on the other. The land on which it is built 
belonged to the charity, by which, of course, a 
considerable outlay was avoided at the onset in the 
purchase of a site; but this is an insufficient reply 
to the objection. The building is of brick, with 
white stone dressings, aid may be termed Eliza- 
bethan, though nothing in the way of any very 

eat ornatientation will be attempted. The 

ospital consists of a centre building, and two 
wings, together with a large range of buildings 
intended as a dispensary, chiefly for the treatment 
of out-patients, at the rear. In the design of the 
building advantage has been taken of the sloping 
character of the ground on which ié is built to 
form the dispensary building, which will be ap- 
proached from High-street, and may be considered, 
in fact, as separate from the hospital, though, of 
course, connected with it internally. At the point 
where the east wing joins the centre building it is 
intended to erect a lofty square tower, which will 
rise to a height of nearly 50 feet above the pre- 
sent building. The purpose of this tower is two- 
fold—to contain a cistern for the water supply 
for the’ hospital, and also to relieve the dull uni- 
formity of the edifice. In the tower will be placed 
a clock, containing four illuminated dials. The 
hospital is expected to be finished by the close of 
hext year, with accommodation for 100 patients. 

Romford.—The opening of the new Corn- 
Exchatige was inaugurated on the 19th ultimo 
by a grand evening concert. The new Exchange 
is commodious and suited for concerts. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Wallen; and the builder, Mr. 
Hammond. 

Oxford.—The Board of Guardians have finally 
resolved to purchase land belonging to the Mag- 
dalen and Pembroke Colleges on which to erect a 
new Workhouse, and, for that purpose, they have 
invited plans of the proposed building, to be sent 
in, not later than the 17th of January, by archi- 
tects resident in the city of Oxford. An official 
advertisement to that effect appears in another 
column. 

Newport (Isle of Wight).—The necessity of 
establishing a Corn-Exchange in the metropolitan 
town of the island, says the Hampshire Inde- 
pendent, is now acknowledged, and the subject was 
recently broached at the agricultural meeting. 

Liverpool.—The special committee on dock 
plans had resolved that, in January next, they 
would seek au interview with a deputation from 
the financé committee of the corporation on the 
subject of the landing-stage approaches. It had 
been resolved that further graving-dock accommo- 
dation was réquirdd of the Liverpool side of the 
river, owing to the increased trade of the port ; 
and the engineer was directed to report to the 
committee on the best mode of providing such 
accommodation. The committee resolved that 
the sum of money to be asked for, in the borrow- 
ing powers of the new dock bill, should be one 
million sterling. The proceedings have been con- 
firmed by the Mersey Dock Board. 

Birkenhead.—Mr. John Laird, the new member 
for Birkenhead, has undertaken the erection of an 
infirmary for Birkenhead, at a cost of 3,000/. 

Wigtown.—At a meeting of the Commissioners 
of Supply for Wigtownshire, Mr. M‘Lean, clerk 
to the commissioners, laid before the meeting 
plans of the new Court House, &c., which were 
fully etainitied. Mr. Rhind stated that he con- 
sideréd the building a little too narrow for afford- 
ing suitable court accommodation, Mr. Wardrop, 
of Edinburgh, the architect, beg present, stated 
that the alteration proposed by Mr. Rhind would 
cost $002, additional, After a good deal of dis. 
cussion it was agreed to widen the building 2 feet 
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House stands being too small for the new build- 
ing, the commissioners agreed to purchase the 
adjoining house for 550/., so that there is now 
ample space for the erection. The total cost will 
be upwards of 6,000/. 


THE STAGE. 


The Haymarket.—Pantomime has this year 
driven out Extravaganza, and holds its own on 
the majority of stages. At the Haymarket Mr. 
Buckstone has ingeniously manufactured an agree- 
able introduction to the harlequinade out of a 
nursery rhyme that says very little, and calls it 
“Little Miss Muffet and Little Boy Blue.” It is 
bustling, entomological, and amusing. Mr. Fre- 
derick Fenton has painted the scenery, excelling, 
as it seems to us, in his landscapes,—a wooded 
valley, for example, and Old Muffet’s Farm. The 
Colony of Fairy Bees, under the effect of moonlight 
and waxlight, is very good; and the transforma- 
tion scene, the Swarming of the Bees, with its 
screen of Indian corn, bee-hives, cleverly managed 
distance, and mechanical changes, is handsome and 
effective. Mr. Fenton, however, in these scenes, 
is still too fond of flaring heavy colours. 

The Princess’s.—TLe pantomime here, ‘‘ Whit- 
tington and his Cat,” is in all respects a good one, 
and introduces to London a remarkably clever 
little boy, John Haslem. The story is made 
amusing, the dresses are remarkably artistic, and 
the scenery is very good. Messrs. Gates & Cuthbert, 
who have painted it, have improved greatly. The 
Bower of Roses, and the transformation scene, the 
Silvery Willow Glade, are remarkably elegant ; 
the latter delicate and cool. Highgate-hill, with 
a distant view of London, is a pleasant landscape. 
Miss Rose Leclercq and Miss Harris bear the 
burden of the introduction very easily, and the 
harlequinade which comes after is very good. 














ARCHITECTURAL MODELS. 


I was exceedingly pleased with the sound prac- 
tical advice contained in Mr. T. R. Smith’s paper, 
lately read before the Architectural Association 
upon the above subject; and one sentence with 
regard to the qualifications of an architect, eom- 
mencing, “The profession of an architect demands 
of a man’s moral nature,” &c., I think might be 
most advantageously hung up in every architect’s 
office throughout the kingdom, as a guide and 
chart to all future aspirants of our noble pro- 
fession. But in speaking of modelling, Mr. Smith 
does not say whether in clay or cardboard: I 
presume he means the former, but, however 
useful to an architect, the latter is doubly so, as 
it enables his clients the more readily to form an 
idea of the finished appearance of any proposed 
building, especially if his clients be in the shape 
of committees, many of whom scarcely know an 
elevation from a perspective ; and, in the case of 
public competitions, models would be of still 
greater value, as not being so liable to lead the 
committee astray, as those highly-coloured per- 
spectives now so much in vogue. But it may be 
urged that the time and expense in preparing such 
models would be too valuable to be thrown away 
upon mere games of chance, as most competitions 
are. Well, perhaps in a /irst-rate finished model 
it might be so; but permit me to suggest a very 
simple method of modelling in cardboard or 
ordinary strong drawing-paper, quite sufficient 
for such purposes, and which requires no longer 
time in preparing than a good perspective drawing. 
In the first place, I draw out all the elevations in a 
row on one sheet of paper or cardboard, each con- 
nected to the other at the angles, allowing spaces 
for all breaks, &c., in the walls; and, having 
finished them in ink, showing all doors, windows, 
mouldings, carvings, &c., as in an ordinary work- 
ing drawing, I then proceed to cut them out with 
a penknife on the outside line, but leaving them 
joined at the angles, which I only cut half through, 
so as to form a sharp clean edge without breaking 
the paper when bent; at the same time taking 
care to leave strips along the bottom of each ele- 
vation, to fix the model to the stand-board, and 
also at the meeting angle, to form an overlap. All 
projections, such as transepts, towers, buttresses, 
chimney-stacks, &c., which cannot well be worked 
in the same piece as the main body, I make sepa- 
rately in a similar manner ; and, when all are com- 


pleted, I fix the whole together with good stiff 


gum. The roof can either be worked in the same 
piece as the main body, or separately, according to 
the fancy of the modeller, though I prefer the 
former method. After the gum is perfectly dry, 
I tint each object in its natural colour; and as I 
only make these sort of models to a small scale— 
such as a one-tenth, one-twelfth, or one-sixteenth, 





according to the size of the proposed building— 
all projections and recesses under one foot, as 
windows, doors, mouldings, &c., I merely draw in 
and shade, similarly to a finished competition draw- 
ing: the glass of the windows I colour in like 
manner. I have made many such models; and 
although they are not to be compared in point of 
art to a properly finished model, which actually 
shows the minutest projection and moulding 
raised without the aid of colour; still they are 
quite sufficient to enable the most uninitiated to 
form a tolerably accurate~idea of what would be 
the external appearance of such a building when 
executed; but I would also have every architec- 
tural student taught the art of preparing pro- 
perly finished models, similar to those in the 
Crystal Palace, which can either be coloured or 
not, according to taste; as it would be very use- 
ful, if only in filling up his spare time, to say 
nothing of the actual pleasure derived while en- 
gaged upon such work. 
A Youne ARCHITECT. 





FIRE-PROOF WAREHOUSES, 


GREATLY desirous to call attention to the gene- 
ral want of safe places of deposit for the masses of 
merchandize of all kinds, resting for a short or 
long time in our warehouses, &c.; and through 
you to call the attention of our leading architects 
to a more serious consideration of this vital ques- 
tion ; I add a few notes to my observation in your 
last. 

If for large warehouses, I would divide 
the plot in to a series of small warehouses, say 
50 feet by 30 feet on each floor, with a corridor 
down the centre for double tramway for goods of 
entry and exit, like double cells in a prison; a foot- 
path on each side of the tramway, raised to the 
height of the truck top, and on which the crane to 
each warehouse should be fixed; each warehouse 
made perfect in itself, with door to corridor for 
entry and exit of goods; this opening shut up 
when not in use by fire-proof doors, constructed 
of fire-clay blocks, glazed inside and out, so as to 
make the opening as proof against fire as the 
walls. Each warehouse to be arched en berceau with 
fire-clay bricks, glazed on the soffit. I would 
fill up the spandrils of these arches with tubes 
of fire-clay, with small jet tubes or pipes, so 
placed in the arch as to give a cross-fire, as the 
war men say, of water all over the warehouse ; 
and so as to have, when laid on, a continual run of 
water down the walls, and outside also if necessary. 
The tubes to be laid in a concrete of broken 
fire-clay bricks and ground fire-clay, in which I 
would lay all the bricks, both walls and arches. 
The fire-clay, when properly prepared, sets as 
quickly as Roman cement. On this mass I 
would lay a floor of flags, as near fireproof as 
could be got. Each floor should be so laid as to 
carry off the water by this series of pipes down 
to the main sewer or sewers, provided for the 
general drainage; the flooding power of each 
warehouse distinct to itself, and each floor of 
ditto, ditto. The corridors to be lighted at each 
end, and the warehouses in the end outside walls; 
all openings closed by fire-clay doors, &c.; out- 
side staircases of fire-clay blocks placed in the 
most convenient places for corridors, &c. The 
water from waterworks, if any; if not, a tower 
to be provided. I would open and shut all doors, 
&c., and work all cranes by water. 

The doors at each end of the corridors to be the 
only outside ones, A watchman to see all ware- 
house windows and doors closed, and have full 
knowledge of the water scheme, so that at once 
he could lay on the water to any room or cor- 
ridor. This, I think, would meet Mr. Tite’s 
idea of ¢solated warehouses. 8. 8. 





MANAGEMENT OF COMPETITIONS. 


As the year closes, another page is added to our 
history, social as well as national and individual. 


It is equally profitable for classes as for indivi- | | 


duals at all times to review their past history ; 
but more especially is this duty incumbent upon 
us as we reach another stage in our journey, that 
we may learn lessons of wisdom from the past, and 
so be enabled to bring experience to our aid in 
encountering the difficulties of the future, by 
avoiding those errors and stumbling-blocks which 
we find to have obstructed our advance in the 
march of progress. Another year has been added 
to the history of architectural competitions—a 
history curious of itself, and affording the profes- 
sion a valuable lesson, if they will take it. Has 
our esprit de corps fallen so low that the indignity 
and incompetency of architectural competitions 
should require to be seriously argued? What would 





the members of the bar say should an advertise- 
ment appear offering a prize for the best defence 
of a case in Chancery? or the medical profes- 
sion, if asked to give plans of treatment for the 
cure of the gout, to the friends of some tortured 
victim? You wisely remark, “It would seem a 
waste of time for us to say anything on the sub- 
ject.” The very terms of competition, as they 
generally appear, offering some paltry sum to the 
successful competitor, are enough to show the 
degeneracy of architecture in the public estimation. 
The employers well know that some needy archi- 
tects, and carpenters or non-professionals, will be 
but too ready to close with their offer ; and, for- 
getting that architecture is more than building, 
they think that any one who can put pencil to 
paper can meet the requirements of an architec- 
tural edifice. 

My object in addressing you is to call upon the 
profession to consider. It is only by a united effort 
that we can put a stop to the system. What the 
Legislature did for the medical profession, we can 
in a great measure do for ourselves. I would 
suggest that all who would join in the protest 
against the present system should send their names 
to the Secretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to be published by him in the columns 
of the Builder. ARCHITECT. 


HULL TOWN-HALL COMPETITION. 


AT a recent court of the Hull common council, 
the following resolution, which speaks for itself, 
was passed unanimously :— 


** That a special vote of thanks of this council be hereby 
given to William Tite, Esq., M.P., President of the Insti- 
tute of Architects, for his generosity and kindness in gra- 
tuitously examining and reporting upon the plans and 
designs for the re-construction of the town-hall sub- 
mitted to him by this town council: and for his selection 
of those for which the two premiums of 100/., and 50/., 
ought to be awarded.’’ 











ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES: 
COMPETITION. 


Sir, —-In your last number you gave the decision of 
the committee in the matter of the designs for the above, 
and also stated that the committee were assisted by an 
architect in awarding their premiums. Now, in the in- 
structions furnished to the competing architects, it is 
distinctly said that ‘‘ The drawings are to be worked in 
Indian ink or sepia only ;’’? and, furthermore, ‘‘ Any plan 
at variance with these instructions cannot be accepted.” 
And yet the committee award the second premium to a 
design with a highly coloured perspective. In justice to 
the other competitors, I think the committee can have no 
objection in giving the name ofthe architect who assisted 
them in awarding premiums to drawings that (according 
to their rules) ought to have been disqualified at first 
sight. JUSTICE. 








Books Received. 


The Sermon on the Mount. Illuminated by W. 


& C. AnpstEy, architects, Liverpool ; illus- 
trated by Cuartes Rot; chromolithographed 
by W. R. Tymms. 


Day & Son. 1861. 
E have here 
a book re- 
splendent in 
colour and 
gilding, vel- 
lum-like pa- 
per, beauti- 
ful printing 
and a rich 
binding. 
The demand 
on illumi- 
"nating and |illuminated 
works must be great to 
induce the expenditure 
which is made in that 
direction to provide a 
supply ; and perhaps the 
affluent supply re-acts 
and increases the de- 
mand. Not very long 
ago Messrs. Day pub- 
lished a costly and ela- 
borate manual of illu- 
minating, in most re- 
spects a work of great 
m excellence;* and now 
wa? they issue this result as 
it were of that and previous teaching. The style 
adopted is later than that we should point to as 
the best period of the art of illuminating, and the 
colours used on some of the pages are too flaring. 
Though contrasts of ‘colour should be decided, 
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* The Art of Illuminating, as practised from the 
earliest times. Illustrated by W. R. Tymms; with an 
Essay, by M. D. Wyatt. Day & Son. 
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they should be temperate. These objections urged, 
however, the Messrs. Andstey have produced a 
remarkable book of its class, available either for 
the drawing-room table or, in separate sheets, to 
supply copies to the crowd of amateurs, those who 
can draw and those who cannot, who idle time 
elegantly in the modern art of illuminating. The 
frontispiece, Christ and his Disciples on the 
Mount, by Mr. Rolt, is one of the most delicate 
pieces of colour-printing that we have seen. The 
faces and the sky are especially remarkable.* 





Domestic Life in Palestine. By Many Eniza 
Rogers. London: Bell & Daldy, Fieet-street. 
1862. 

TuE interest of this volume is so general and so 

great that it needs no enhancement in the eyes of 

our readers by the circumstance, which, however, 
we cannot help mentioning, that the accomplished 
young lady who is the author is a daughter of the 
well-known carver, Mr. Rogers, of Soho-square. 

The Builder has also been indebted to her for some 

interesting notes and drawings from Palestine. 

Miss Rogers’s brother, Mr. Edward T. Rogers, 

being English consul at Damascus; a home for 

herself, in which she could reside while obtaining 

a woman’s insight into. the mysteries of domestic 

life in Palestine, was thus provided; and here 

she spent, as she tells us, some happy years; and 
these, wemay add, have been turned to good account 
in the production of the present very entertaining 
volume. While residing in Palestine, Miss Rogers 
appears to have thus and otherwise been placed in 
circumstances which gave her unusual facilities 
for observing the inner phases of Oriental do- 
mestic life. She mingled freely with the people 
of all creeds and classes; and becoming, as it is 
easy from many little circumstances to observe, 
a general favourite amongst them, she daily got 
better and better acquainted with their habits and 
modes of thought. The result is certainly one of 
the most charming, shrewd, and instructive books 
on Oriental life we have ever read. Every page 
is full of peculiar interest to all who take pleasure 

(and who does not?) in the perusal of a well- 

written work on the Holy Land. 

In our own more especial province Miss Rogers 
is not remiss; for she has many incidental allu- 
sions to architecture and building, ancient and 
modern, well meriting perusal. 

Her allusion to a primitive mode of testing 
the quality of building stone may be cited as an 
example :— 

**Our host showed us a plan for the complstion of his 
house, and asked my advice about the interior decora- 
tions and details. He had evidently a strong natural 
taste and talent for architectural construction, and was a 
good judge of building materials. He told me that he 
could judge whether stone was of a durable nature or 
not, by its taste. I have often seen an Arab touch newly 
quarried stone with the tip of his tongue; and I suppose 
he could by this means ascertain its quality. There are 
some fine quarries in Palestine ; but the stone generally 
preferred by builders is that which is brought from the 


ruins of some ancient building, and which has already 
stood the test of centuries.”’ 


Miss Rogers’s conjecture as to the “ Nativity ” 
and the “Manger” is an interesting one, and 
curiously illustrative of the text of Scripture, as 
well as of Eastern arrangements at the present 
day. While on her way to Jerusalem on one occa- 
sion, with her brother, she spent a night at a 
Moslem village called Kefr Kara. Of the house 
itself in which the party rested for the night, and 
which was the only stone building in the village, 
she says :-— 


“*We gladly dismounted at the open door, within which 
we could see the glow and smoke of a large wood fire. I 
found the house consisted of only one very lofty room, 
about eighten feet square. The roof of heavy beams and 
tree-branches, blackened with smoke, was supported by 
two wide-spreading arches. The walls were of roughly- 
hewn blocks of stone, not plastered in any way. Just 
within the door, a donkey and a yoke of oxen stood ; and 
I soon perceived that rather more than one-third of the 
room was set apart for cattle, where the floor, which was 
On a level with the street, was of earth, and partially 
strewn with fodder. We were led up two stone steps on 
to a dais, 22 inches high, where fragments of old mata 
and carpets were spread, and where three venerable- 
looking old men (one of whom was quite blind) sat 
smoking. They rose and welcomed us, and then resumed 
their pipes in silence. They wore large white turbans and 
dark robes. Their long beards were bushy and grey. 
Their feet were naked, for they had left their red shoes by 
the steps leading on to the dais, The sheik took down 
Some mats and cushions from a recess in the wall, and 
arranged them for us on the floor. In the meantime, the 
mule was led in and unladen, and our two horses were 
unsaddled and lodged in the lower part of the room. The 
sheik asked us to allow his oxen to remain there, as it 
was likely to be a wet night. My brother consented, but 
desired that no others should be brought in, and that 
shelter should be found elsewhere for the horses of our 








* The initial letter we have used in this hotice is one 
r. Thomas Hood, from Mrs. Medhurst’s charming 
little book of Fables, to which we drew attention in our 
last. In its own place, the letter commences a story 
wherein violets and a bride are the actors. 





servants and attendants. Nearly in the middle of the 
raised floor, the large fire, made of piled-up wood and 
thorns, and resinous evergreen shrubs, was burning 
briskly. Three deep troughs, or mangers, about three 
feet by one, were hollowed out of the broad stone coping 
at the edge of the dais. Mohammed, our groom, filled 
these troughs with barley, and our tired animals enjoyed 
their evening meoal.”’ * * * * 

**T rested my head on my pillow full of thought. Sud- 
denly the idea entered my mind that it must have been 
in such a house as this that Christ was born; for it was 
winter-time ; when, in obedience to the decree of Czesar 
Augustus, Joseph the carpenter, of the house and lineage 
of David, went up from Galilee, out of the city of Naza- 
teth, into Jndza, unto the city of David, which is cal.ed 
Bethlehem; to be taxed or enrolled with Mary his 
espoused wife. 

I imagined Joseph anxiously seeking shelter and rest 
for her after her long journey. All the guest-chambers 
were already filled, and there was no room in the inn— 
that is, there was no room for them in the ‘house of rest 
for wayfarers,’ ‘the place of unlading.’ The raised floor 
was crowded with strangers, who had, like them, come 
to be taxed. But Joseph and Mary may have taken refuge 
from the cold in the lower part ofthe room. In imagina- 
tion I could see them, half hidden by the cattle, and 
warmed by the blazing fire of wood and crackling thorns 
burning on the raised floor close by. 

‘And so it was, that while they were there, the days 
were accomplished that she should be delivered. And 
she brovght forth her first. born Son, and wrapped Him in 
swaddling clothes, and laid Him in a manger.’ The 
manger was very likely close by her side, hollowed out 
at the edge of the dais, and filled with soft winter fod- 
der. I raised my head and looked at one of the mangers, 
and I felt how natural it was to use it as acradlefor a 
newly-born infant. Its size, its shape, its soft bed of fodder, 
its nearness to the warm fire, always burning on the dais 
in mid-winter, would immediately suggest the idea to an 
Eastern mother. I fell asleep, picturing to myself the 
whole scene—‘ the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes,’ 
‘ lying in the manger,’ Joseph and Mary joyfully watch- 
ing over Him, and the strangers and shepherds pro- 
nouncing blessings and congratulations.” 

The extra-mural decoration of Louis Khaleel’s 
house at Nazareth is very curious. Khaleel is a 
wealthy native, on whom Miss Rogers and her 
brother called while at Nazareth. He had just 
returned from a trip to Marseilles, where he had 
been purchasing some furniture. The terraces, 
courts, and corridors were tastefully bordered with 
beds of roses, pinks, and sweet basil, edged with 
broad stone copings. The floors were of inlaid 
marble, black and white. The surface of the 
walls of the inner courts was very much decorated 
with rudely carved round patere, of interlacing 
designs, in low relief; and over the doors and 
windows, and in other prominent positions, Eng- 
lish-made willow-pattern cheese-plates were intro- 
duced, embedded in stucco, as encaustic tiles 
might be! The owner of the house called at- 
tention to this novel application of cheese-plates, 
He told Miss Rogers that he had himself designed 
the house and its decorations. The new European 
furniture was almost as singularly disposed of as 
the willow-pattern plates were. His unsophisti- 
cated wife and daughters marvelled exceedingly at 
some of his purchases in Marseilles, and seemed 
rather more perplexed than pleased by them. His 
drawing-room, which was something likea French 
salon, with its mirrors and marble tables, was 
frescoed by a native of Nazareth, who had been 
tutored and employed by the Franciscan monks in 
church mural decoration. On the panels of the 
doors he had painted groups of flowers very care- 
fully and laboriously ; but they did not produce a 
good effect. 

The building of a jetty and hospice at Haiffa 
by the Russian Government is rather an important 
and ominous fact, observed by the author. The 
jetty is exceedingly well adapted for the landing 
of troops, and the hospice may some day become 
capital barracks. ‘‘ God knows what these things 
portend,” said one long-headed Arab in allusion to 
them; but in general they were quite satisfied 
and unsuspicious. 

How peculiarly scriptural the conversation of 
the modern inhabitants of Palestine still is! The 
style and turn of thought, and the very phrases, 
are often identical. At Haiffa,for one of many 
examples with which the book is besprinkled, 
Miss Rogers says,— 

‘* An elderly Moslem woman, with an anxious time- worn 
face, came; and, after saluting me, said,—‘ Ifnow I have 
found grace in your sight, speak for me to my lord, your 
brother, that he may take my son into his service: speak 
now, I pray you, a word for my son, for he is my only 
son, and I am a widow.’ ”’ 

In fact, the conversations in general give a 
strong local colouring of themselves to the narra- 
tive, and prevent us from ever forgetting that we 
are being led through the land of lands by the 
hand of one well skilled in sketching its pecu- 
liarities. On the Bible itself, Miss Rogers makes 
many very sensible commentaries, such as those 
about the Nativity and the Manger. 

The visitors to the Royal Academy, in 1860, 
must recollect a mysterious portrait, by Hol- 
man Hunt, of a majestic and Oriental-look- 
ing man, with a Greek Testament in one hand, 
and the Zimes newspaper in the other: it gave 
rise to many conjectures at the time. Miss 





Rogers now clears up the mystery. While pass- 
ing through the Vale of Urtas,—the reputed site 
of the Gardens of Solomon,—on her way from 
Bethlehem, to Haiffa, the party reached a solitary 
stone house, built up against an abruptly rising 
hill. Here they were kindly welcomed by Mr. 
Meshullam and his family; and here they saw,— 


“* Mr. Henry Wentworth Monk, who for two years had 
lived there almost a hermit’s life, his only constant com. 
panion a Greek Testament, and his chief intercourse with 
the world the Times newspaper. He spent nearly all his 
— Mae open air, entering the house only to sleep and 

0 eat. 


In course of her travels through Palestine, 
though of course well protected by her brother, 
Miss Rogers required the exercise of much cou- 
rage, which she displayed on more than one 
occasion. 

We must now reluctantly conclude our cursory 
notice of this very interesting book, with an anec- 
dote of grim old Ibrahim Pasha, whose curious in- 
terview with his old antagonist, Admiral Codring- 
ton, the writer of this notice witnessed at the 
Society of Arts; remembering, with vivid fresh- 
ness, the singular contrast between the mal apropos 
and blundering apologetic allusion of the old 
Admiral to his famed exploit of knocking poor 
Ibrahim’s fleet all to shivers; and the dignified 
and quiet remark of Ibrahim, in reply,—that he 
did not desire to remember anything about it. 
The anecdote is to Ibrahim’s credit; and it was 
called forth from a Moslem in allusion to a saying 
the Samaritan people had got into the habit of 
using in respect to “a friendsbip like unto the 
friendship of the English consul and his sister :”— 


** When Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Mahomet Ali, ruled 
in Palestine, he sent men into all the towns and villages 
to gather together a large army. Then a certain woman 
of Sefurieh sought Ibrahim Pasha at ’Akka, and came 
into his presence, bowing herself before him, and said: 
*O, my lord, look with pity on thy servant, and hear my 
prayer. A little while ago there were three men in my 
house,—my husband, my brother, and my eldest son. 
But now, behold they have all been carried away to serve 
in your army, and I am left with my little ones without a 
protector. I pray you grant liberty to one of these men 
that he may remain at home.’ And Ibrahim had pity on 
her, and said, ‘O, woman! do you ask for your husband, 
for yourson, or for your brother ? 

She said: ‘O my lord, give me my brother!’ and he 
answered: ‘How is this, OQ woman—do you prefer a 
brother to a husband ora son?’ The woman, who was 
renowned for her wit and readiness of speech, replied in 
an impromptu rhyme :— 

‘If it be God’s will that my husband perish in your 
service, 

I am still a woman, and God may lead me to another 

husband. 

If on the battle-field my first-born son should fall, 

I have still my younger ones who will in God’s time be 

like unto him. 

But oh! my lord, if my only brother should be slain, 

Iam without remedy—for my father is dead and my 

mother is old, 

And where should I look for another brother ?’” 


And Ibrahim was much pleased with the words of the 
woman, and said: ‘O woman! happy above many is thy 
brother, he shall be free for thy word’s sake, and thy 
husband and son shall be free also.” Then the woman 
could not speak for joy and gladness. And Ibrahim said: 
‘Go in peace—but let it not be known that I have spoken 
with you this day.’”’ 








Miscellanen, 


THe OPENING OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION.—We are asked to contradict a statement 
which has been made in some of the journals that 
it is the intention of her Most Gracious Majesty 
to open the Exhibition in person. This could 
scarcely be expected, notwithstanding the desire 
of her Majesty, as expressed in Colonel Phipps’s 
letter to Mr. Dilke touching the Horticultural 
Gardens, “to endeavour to carry out the wishes 
and intentions of her beloved husband.” The 
Prince of Wales, it may be supposed, will 
officiate. 

DIscovERY OF A WALL-PAINTING IN THE OLD 
CuurcH or Turrirr.—In consequence of the 
dilapidated state of the old churchyard wall, Mr. 
Duncan, mason, Turriff, and his men, were em- 
ployed to repair it; and, by way of economy, to 
take the materials from what remains of the old 
church. Near the spot where the work of demoli- 
tion was going on, there had been a window at 
some remote period; but, along with several 
others, it had been built up at the time the 
church fell into Presbyterian hands. One side of 
the window fell along with the ruin, but the other 
remained intact ; and, to the rise of the work- 
men engaged in its demolition, displayed a wall- 
painting of a mitred abbot on the bay of the 
window. The painting was at first supposed to 
be a representation of St. Ninian; but it was 
ascertained, according to the Banffshire Journal, 
that the painting really represents, not St. Ninian, 
but St. Congan, the tutelary saint of the parish 
of Turriff, The colours were quite fresh. 
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Sovran Krnsineron Muszvum.—This museum 
was closed to the public from Monday, 16th, to 
Monday, 23rd of Dec., 1861, inclusive, in conse- 
quence of the death of his late Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort. During the four free days 
18,801 persons visited the collections. 

Dinner to WorxkmEN.—On Friday, the 27th 
ult., at the Britannia Tavern, St. John’s Wood, 
Mr. Robert Yeo, the builder, entertained his work- 
men, to the number of about ninety, at a substan- 
tial dinner, when much good feeling was mani- 
fested. 

A Simpre Puan ror Ipeicatine Fruit TREES. 
—John W. Carey, of St. Jose, California, accord- 
ing to the San Jose Mercury, has invented a cheap 
and convenient plan for irrigating fruit-trees. 
He takes a bucket, or anything that will hold 
water ; and, filling it, places it near the tree. He 
then takes a bit of rope, sea grass, or hemp; and, 
wrapping it twice round the body of the tree, 
slightly below the top of the bucket, suspends the 
two ends in the water. This is the whole appara- 
tus. It acts upon the principle of the syphon, 
and keeps the body of the tree, it is said, con- 
stantly wet; feeding the roots with a steady 
supply of moisture. If the bucket be filled once 
a day, no other care or trouble is necessary. 

CLEANING PxastER Casts.—By means of Dutch 
rush or shave grass (Hquisetum hyémale), or ex- 
ceedingly fine sand-paper, the plaster must be 
rubbed over in an equal manner, and in every 
part. The rubbing, being done in a skilful man- 
ner, opens the pores of the plaster; then brush it 
over with the thick oil used for moulding, which 
will give it a very pleasing yellow tint, and at the 
same time great solidity. If, however, a white 
colour is preferred, soak the cast, after the first 
operation has been performed, in a stearine bath. 
If placed in a bath of hot stearine, and allowed to 
remain four hours, it will acquire almost the soli- 
dity of marble. 

INBURGH : WORKMEN’S Hovsrs.—The Rev. 
Dr. Begg has addressed a letter to the Lord Pro- 
vost, in which he states that it is supposed that 
there are from 40,000 to 50,000 persons living in 
thorougbly decayed and insecure houses in Edin- 
burgh; and urges his lordship to use his influence 
to bring the matter before the governors of Heriot’s 
Hospital, in order that the working classes may be 
allowed to build on the vacant feuing ground be- 
longing to the institution, on paying moderate feu 
duties. He also states that a friend has proposed 
that 100,000/. should be raised by a joint stock 
company, or on the security of the city, to erect 
houses. 

BEDFORDSHIRE AncHxO0LOGIcAL Society. — 
The monthly meeting of this society was held on 
December 17th, the Rev. R. G. Chalk in the 
chair. The secretary having reported that Mr. 
Hastings Russell, M.P., had, in a letter addressed 
to the secretary, accepted membership in the 
society ;—Resolved, that his name be placed in the 
list of vice-presidents. The secretary was author- 
ized to issue the usual cards of the times of meet- 
ing for the ensuing year. The secretary having 
read a letter from Sir H. James, inquiring whether 
the society would take the responsibility of a selec- 
tion of arms for the Sigillum to be engraved on 
the Title of Domesday Book (as exhibited at the 
last meeting); resolved, that the secretary be re- 
quested to inform Sir H. James that the society 
accepts the responsibility. 

Great MONUMENT IN Russra.—A correspond- 
ent of the Morning Advertiser, writing from 
St. Petersburg, sends some account of the great 
memorial now erecting at Novgorod, to celebrate 
the thousandth birthday of the Russian Empire. 
Of the groups of colossal figures, the first repre- 
sents Rurik of Rosslagen (in Sweden) arriving, 
sword in hand, among the Sclavonians of 
Novgorod, and laying the foundation of the 
Russian Empire (862). Nothing is known of the 
history of the country now called Russia before 
Rarik arrived in it with the able governors and 
irresistible warriors who extended their dominions 
in a few years from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
The principal figure in the second of the colossal 

ps is the Russo-Norman Vladimir, under 
whom Christianity was introduced (988): the 
ge figure in the third is Demetrius of the 
Don, a prince of Russo-Norman descent ; who, for 
a time, freed Muscovy from the Tartars (1380) ; 
in the fourth, Ivan IIL., also of the house of Rurik, 
‘who founded the Muscovite- Russian Czarate 

462) ; in the fifth, Michael Fedorovitch, the first 

zar of the House of Romanoff, descended from 
Rurik by the mother’s side (1613) ; in the sixth, 
Peter the Great, the founder of the Russian Em- 
pire. The bas-reliefs include the figures of a hun- 
‘dredand seven persons who have contributed to 
strengthen or to-civilise Russia, 


THameEs TUNNEL.—At this time of the year 
there is usually a run upon the tunnel. During 
the week ending 28th December, 28,993 passen- 
gers passed through, and paid in tolls 120/. 16s, 1d. 

Norra Loypon Gatizry, MvusrumM, aNnp 
ScHoon oF Art.—It is proposed to hold a public 
meeting in Myddelton Hall, Islington, during the 
present month, to inaugurate the project of a new 
building for the Finsbury School of Art, in con- 
junction with a museum and picture-gallery. Earl 
Granville will preside. 

A Lopeine-HouUskE KEEPER NEGLECTING TO 
Trap Drains.—At the Clerkenwell police-eourt 
last week, a lodging-house keeper in Fullwood’s 
Rents, Holborn, was charged before Mr. D’Eyn- 
court with neglecting to cause drains in his yard 
to be trapped, according to the common lodging- 
house Act. It having been shown that the 
trapping had been done since the summons was 
served, the Magistrate only ordered him to pay 
the costs. 

Domzspay Boor: Krnt.—The Rev. L. B.Lark- 
ing proposes to publish by subscription, early in next 
year, a fac-simile of the portion of Domesday Book 
relating to the county of Kent, which has been 
executed by Mr. F. G. Netherclift. The volume 
will comprise, in addition to the fac-simile, the 
Latin text printed in the ordinary Roman type, 
with the abbreviated words extended ; an English 
translation, in which the names of places will be 
identified as far as possible ; a glossary, illustrative 
notes, and copious indices. In the introduction a 
history of the Domesday Book will be given, and 
its nature explained in as popular a form as the 
subject will allow. It could not be in better 
hands. 

THE SaNITARY FITMENTS FOR THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION.— We are glad to hear 
that the various sanitary fitments required in 
the new International Exhibition have been en- 
trusted to Mr. George Jennings, so that he will 
be able to show what advances have been made in 
these matters since the Exhibition of 1851. Lava- 
tories, as heretofore constructed, have been dis- 
charged through a plug-hole, leaving a dirty 
deposit on the basin after each discharge. This 
will be avoided in the new Exhibition, as the lava- 
tories are all to be of his “tip up” principle, by 
which the contents are emptied direct. The 
closets selected are in one piece of earthenware, 
which saves the lead trap. We shall expect to find 
improvements in other respects. 

New Morrisina Macuinr.—This invention, 
by William Jackson, of Leeds, consists of “ Im- 
provements in Mortising Machines,” connecting 
the hand lever of a mortising machine to the 
apparatus which carries the cutting tool by means 
of a link, so as to produce the required vertical 
motion of the cutter or chisel. The spindle to 
which the cutting tool is fixed passes through an 
upright casing, or box or cylinder fixed upon the 
spindle. These two parts move together vertically ; 
but the spindle has an independent axial motion, 
so that the position of the cutter may be altered 
when required, The cutting operation is effected 
by bringing down the chisel by means of the hand 
lever ; and the wood under operation may be moved 
forward as required by means of the toothed 
gearing connected with the movable bed on which 
the wood is secured. 

ANOTHER DISCOVERY AT WORCESTER CATHE- 
DRAL,—Another discovery of ancient remains has 
been made during the progress of the work of re- 
storation. Underneath the flooring near the 
communion-table the workmen have found a leaden 
coffin, moulded or beaten to the shape of the 
human figure it contained. The arms were 
crossed at the wrists, and the legs extended to the 
full length. The figure lies with its feet to the 
east, and the part which covers the face looks like 
a leaden mask, the eyes, nose, and mouth, and also 
the fingers, being shown. The figure is nearly 6 
feet long. The coffin was in a good state of pre- 
servation, and had some small holes in the upper 
portion. There was no inscription. Lead coffins, 
as the local Herald observes, were used in very 
early times, even by the Romans. King Stephen 
is said to have been buriedinone. They were used 
sparingly till the end of the fourteenth century, 
when they became more general. The old lead 
coffins were mere winding-sheets of lead, fitting 
rudely to the shape ; and their appearance agrees 
exactly with the idea conveyed in the ballad of the 
little St. Hugh of Lincoln— 


** Scho roud him in a cake o’ lead.”’ 


The representation of a similar lead covering found 
at Mavesyn-Ridware isgiven in Shaw’s “ Stafford- 
shire.” Sometimes these coffins were enclosed in 
stone ones, as in the instance of a Bishop’s re- 





mains found in the Temple Church. 


THE STRIKE AT THE ExurBiTI0N.—The strike 
of the labourers employed on the great domes of 
the Exhibition building terminated on Tuesday 
evening by the contractors acceding to the demand 
of the men, which was an addition of 6d. per day 
to their wages, on account of the laborious and 
dangerous nature of the employment. The men 
have all resumed work. 


Lz1tH.—Mr. Alexander Macpherson was last 
week elected to fill the post of Inspector of 
Nuisances and Lodging-houses, by the council, 
being chosen from no less than 111 applicants, 
Mr. Macpherson has given evidence of his know- 
ledge of sanitary matters, and we are disposed to 
anticipate very good results from his appoint- 
ment. 


Inon FoR HovseEs.—To adapt plates of Iron 
and other metal in the construction of dwelling- 
houses, &c., Mr. P. H. Williams, of Bristol, pro- 
poses to bend the edges in such form that one 
plate may be readily fitted into the edge of the 
other, leaving the plates or sheets secured together 
by pins or bars, readily detachable ; and capable, 
when not made up as a structure, of being packed 
together in a compact manner. 


To TAKE STaIns OUT OF MaRBLE.—In reply 
to an inquirer, the following recipe has been 
given :—One gall; one wine-glass of soap-lees ; 
half a wine-glass of turpentine. This mixture 
must be made into a paste with a little pipe-clay : 
spread the marble with this, which should not be 
removed for a few days: and if, on wiping it off, 
the object is not effected, a second application will 
generally be sufficient. 


WuitcHurcH.—Last January were completed 
three stained-glass windows (by Warrington, of 
London), in the apse of the parish church. We 
have now to record the completion of another 
stage of improvements. The decoration of the 
apse is exclusively the work of Mr. Crace, of 
London, The entire space below the windows is 
occupied by the reredos, on which are legibly in- 
scribed the Decalogue, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer ; 
and on the upper moulding the words “ Glory to 
God in the highest; on earth peace; good will 
towards men.” The pavement consists of alter- 
nate slabs of black and white marble. The pulpit 
is in form a hexagon on one stem, ornamented 
with mouldings and cornice of carved oak. It is 
approached by stairs on a curve, with carved 
balusters on either side. All the pews at the 
chancel end of the church have been reduced in 
height, and made to range uniformly east and 
west. The floor has been newly paved with cut 
squares of Yorkshire flags. Near the step which 
divides the chancel end from the middle aisle 
stands the eagle lectern, carved by Mr. Rogers, of 
Soho-square. With this exception, allthe carved 
work is due to Mr. Moore, of Bloomsbury. The 
whole of the improvements have been carried out 
after the designs and under the directions of 
Mr. T. Livock, of London. The pulpit and 
desk were constructed by Mr. Jenkin, of Whit- 
church, 


New Licurnovse at St. Aps’s Heap.—The 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses are en- 
gaged in the erection of a lighthouse on the pro- 
montory of St. Abb’s Head, Berwickshire, from 
designs of their engineers, Messrs. Stevenson. 
The buildings and lantern are completed. 
The illuminating apparatus is now fitted up and 
in working order at the works of Messrs. Milne 
and Son, who made the whole, except the optical 
part, which was furnished by Messrs. Chance, 
Brothers, and Co., of Birmingham. The appara- 
tus is of the description termed a first-class holo- 
photal light. It consists of eight of Fresnel’s 
lenses arranged in the form of a polygon, above 
and below which are placed eight panels of Mr. 
Thomas Stevenson’s holophotal prisms. The whole 
forms a gigantic polygonal cage of glasswork, 6 
feet 9 inches in breadth, and 9 feet in height. It 
is caused to revolve by a powerful machine; and 
the speed is duly regulated; so that the axis of 
each of the systems of lenses and prisms shall pass 
the eye of the mariner at intervals of 10 seconds. 
The illumination is produced by a large lamp with 
four wicks, and supplied with oil by clockwork. 
The effect of successive flashes is readily distin- 
guishable from an ordinary revolving light. 








TENDERS. 


For building a church at Thringston, in the parish of 
Whitwick, in the county of Leicester.’ Mr. Jas. P. St. 
Aubyn, architect :— 





Osborne, Brothers ...... 000+ e000 £919 9 0 
WEMGON cccckiecsccaswperetics ME 2 
NE sas kK sn ie ee eee 815 0 0 
TRE ape ee ere renee oe 838 10 0 
Beckworth (accepted) .......... 750 12 0 
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